Family Communion Crusade 

The children’s Christmas toys are already showing 
signs of rough handling. The tree is beginning to look 
somewhat bedraggled. Despite the world’s worries, 
Christmas again made homes happy, again brought 
families closer together and, by its annual reminder of 
the Saviour’s loving kindness, closer to God. At Epiph- 
any new figures are added to the crib on the family 
hearth—the Magi, gentiles like ourselves, summoned 
to share the blessings of Bethlehem: the possession 
of God’s Son as our brother and the protection of 
Mary, His Mother. On the Sunday within the Octave 
of Epiphany, the Feast of the Holy Family (on Sun- 
day, January 7 this year) we have a new reminder of 
our family closeness to Christ. Since 1921, when the 
Feast of the Holy Family was extended to the whole 
Church, all Catholic families have been urged to reflect 
on the quality of living of the frugal family of Nazareth 
where God-made-man grew in age and wisdom and 
grace. The text of the Mass directs that we pray the 
Lord, through the intercession of Joseph and Mary, 
“to establish our families in Thy peace and grace.” 
The Feast of the Holy Family is truly a “Family Day.” 
To make it more meaningfully so, a movement to en- 
courage families to receive Holy Communion as a unit 
on the Feast, as well as on a definite day each month, 
has been launched by the Family Communion Cru- 
sade. Though it has no dues, solicitation of funds, or 
even “membership,” the Family Communion Crusade 
(P.O. Box 615, Brooklyn 1, N. Y.) would be helped in 
promoting the program of the family at the altar rail 
each month if all interested would send in their names. 
“The family that prays together stays together.” How 
much truer of families that bind themselves together 
by receiving together their Saviour each month. 


Al Jolson, the “celebrated Negro” 

We thought the press in this country paid a pretty 
decent tribute to the memory of Al Jolson and his 
famous Mammy songs. But it took the press in far- 
off Hungary, commenting on his recent death, to dis- 
cover what nobody in the United States ever suspected, 
that he was a “celebrated Negro singer.” We were not 
even aware that Al Jolson ever forgot that he was born 
on good old 4% Street in Washington, D.C. So it never 
occurred to us to contrast him with Paul Robeson, as 
did the Budapest Magyar Nemszet: 

Jolson was known and loved as an interpreter of 

Negro spirituals who, however, once he had at- 

tained fame, forgot from what milieu he had come. 

He succumbed to the dollar lure of Broadway and 

became untrue to his part and his race. 

But American Negroes soon found a greater son 
of their race who fought against its inhuman, bar- 
baric repression in other fields besides that of art— 
Paul Robeson. 

It is too bad the editor of Magyar Nemszet didn't 
take time off to see a real, not an imaginary, Negro, 
the welterweight champion Sugar Ray Robinson, win 
his second consecutive victory over rugged French 
Robert Villemain in Paris on December 22. It was the 
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Harlem Dandy’s 78th knockout in 135 professional 
fights, and he won repeated applause from the French 
audience by his sportsmanship and forbearance in 
handling Villemain. “I’d have felt awful,” he said, “if 
Villemain had got hurt.” And he told the reporters: 


I hope the crowd liked the fight, because I wanted 

to show them clean American sportsmanship. I'll 

do everything I can to answer those pro-Commu- 

nist American Negroes who say that all we 

Negroes are discriminated against in America. Joe 

Louis and Jackie Robinson are with me on that. 
The harder they try, the less success the Communists 
experience in trying to palm off the Paul Robesons 
and Benjamin Davises as representatives of the Negro 
race. Somehow the Joes and Jackies and Sugar Rays, 
though none of them are appeasers or apologizers for 
racial discriminations, insist on bobbing up and tell- 
ing the truth. 


A choice for free men 

In his December 16 proclamation of a national emer- 
gency, President Truman said that the triumph of 
communism would deprive Americans of “the free- 
dom of worshiping as they severally choose, the free- 
dom of reading and listening to what they choose, the 
right of free speech... and the many other freedoms 
and rights which are a part of our way of life.” We are 
glad that the President used the phrase “worshiping 
as they severally choose,” rather than the popular for- 
mula “worshiping as they please.” “Choose” implies 
some consideration of alternatives and the selection of 
the one we judge most suitable. In the matter of wor- 
ship, what is important is not that it should please us, 
but that it should please God. Our freedom of worship 
is predicated upon the duty we all have of honoring 
and serving God. Similarly, our freedom to read and 
listen to what we choose is very inadequately under- 
stood if we do not realize our duty to read and listen, 
so far as we can, in such a way as to make ourselves 
better-informed citizens. And our right of free speech 
should not be abused—for instance, by spreading 
groundless rumors or irresponsible accusations—to the 
detriment of public morale and national unity. It is 
upon these rights, and the proper exercise of them, 
that the strength of our democracy rests. The present 
crisis calls upon us, as the President’s proclamation 
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makes clear, to do, not what we please, but what our 
patriotism indicates that we should choose. 


Figuring excess profits tuxes 

Before taking a Christmas recess, the Senate ap- 
proved the conference report on the excess profits tax 
bill of 1950. In its final form the bill bears a closer 
resemblance to the Senate than to the House version 
described in these pages on December 16. The House 
provided that the total tax liability of a company must 
not exceed 67 per cent of its taxable income. The con- 
ference reduced that to 62 per cent. It also liberalized 
the credit allowed for borrowed capital. Generally 
speaking, the final version of the bill, which the House 
is expected to pass before the end of the 81st Congress, 
treats growth companies, utilities and mining corpora- 
tions with more consideration than did the original 
bill. To make up for the income lost in these ways, the 
surtax was hiked two points to 22 per cent. Here is the 
way a corporation—if it used the average earnings base 
to determine excess profits rather than the invested 
capital base—would determine its tax bill on a net 
profit of $1 million. The example supposes that the 
company made the same amount of money in fiscal 
1951 that it earned on an average in its best three 
years between 1946-49. 

Normal tax 


Normal tax net income... $1,000,000 

Normal tax at 25 percent $250,000 
Surtax 

Surtax net income....... $1,000,000 

Less exemption ......... 25,000 
| $975,000 

Surtax at 22 percent..... $214,500 

Total normal and surtax.. $464,500 


Excess profits tax 
Excess profits tax net 
NNR ioe ik 5 $1,000,000 
Excess profits tax credit 
ae 
Adjusted excess profits 
ROP BROOMS ......5.55. 
Excess profits tax (28%).. 
Total normal, surtax and 


excess profits tax ...... $506,500 
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The reader may wonder why the rate of the excess 
profits tax is put down at 28 per cent instead of 75 per 
cent—the figure which the newspapers, and the legis- 
lators themselves, have been using. The answer is that 
the new bill changes the method of computing corpora- 
tion taxes adopted in World War II. Then the sum 
subjected to the excess profit tax was deducted from 
the income on which normal and surtax charges were 
paid. If this method of computation is followed, the 
excess profits tax rate does come to 75 per cent. 


Wanted: a renegotiation law 

One of the first duties of the new Congress is the 
enactment of a strong war-contract renegotiation law. 
In the words of the Business Committee of the Nation- 
al Planning Association, of which Beardsley Rum! is 
chairman: 

Renegotiation is the best method yet devised for 

sap excessive profits and high costs on de- 

ense business without discouraging expansion of 

production and the efficient use of manpower and 

material. 
The Wartime Renegotiation Act of 1943 worked rea- 
sonably well, but was supplanted two years ago by the 
Act of 1948. As the Ruml Committee points out, that 
Act is inadequate on several counts. It does not cover 
profits on contracts let several years ago but still in 
effect. It does not cover the large number of con- 
tracts involving less than $1,000. Nor does it apply to 
all Government agencies and all defense business. To 
avoid so far as possible capricious decisions on the 
part of renegotiation personnel, the NPA group recom- 
mends that the new law provide for a board, appoint- 
ed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, to 
set uniform standards of costs and profits. The board 
would act independently of the agencies letting the 
contracts. In any event, Mr. Ruml and his committee 
hold that defense contractors ought to have the right 
to appeal to the U. S. Tax Court, and the further right 
to appeal from the Tax Court to the U. S. Court of 
Appeals. Though fair enough in theory, this procedure 
might lead in practice to excessive litigation. By ap- 
pealing to the Tax Court, businessmen would have 
little to lose and much to gain. The temptation to 
appeal everything would impose too great a strain on 
human nature. It is our recollection that by and large 
business was satisfied last time with the rough justice 
of the renegotiation process. In the new law, Congress 
ought to keep the procedure as simple as possible. 


Industrial efficiency 

All over the world the productivity of American 
industry is a cause of astonishment and envy. Our 
patent for “know-how” is so much taken for granted 
that foreigners interested in cutting costs and raising 
efficiency generally end up in Detroit or some other 
center of U. S. industry. That goes for the Russians, 
too. There is one aspect of U. S. business operations, 
however, which has not been sufficiently studied, and 
which detracts somewhat from an otherwise brilliant 
record. In our accounting systems, we make no allow- 
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ance for the social costs of production. Following tra- 
ditional methods, a businessman figures his costs in 
purely economic terms—so much for rent, interest, 
raw materials, labor, advertising, and the rest of it. 
He makes no account of such items as destruction of 
mineral and timber resources, pollution of air and 
water, under-employment of machines and manpower, 
competitive wastes of various kinds, including, iron- 
ically, the wastes involved in technological progress. 
Anyone who imagines that these social costs, which 
must be borne by individuals and by the organized 
community, are an insignificant item would do well to 
bury himself for a few nights in Professor K. Wil- 
liam Kapp’s new and very readable study, The Social 
Costs of Private Enterprise. The Professor has mar- 
shalled enough data to give even the Wall Street 
Journal pause—enough data, too, to widen the hori- 
zons of many an astigmatic economist. What Profes- 
sor Kapp’s book adds up to is this: we have the most 
efficient productive machine in the world, but the 
machine still has plenty of bugs. Until these have been 
removed, the laureates of American production should 
modestly mute their trumpets. 


Catholic radio station in Tokyo 

When Rev. Paul Marcellino, of the Society of St. 
Paul, began his missionary labors in a Tokyo suburb, 
he had thirty parishioners who were Jost in a sea of 
300,000 pagans. Eight years later he had 300 Chris- 
tians. He felt like an isolated angler who was forced 
to fish with a rod when there was desperate need for 
a net. While he preached to his small congregations, 
a materialistic press, cinema and radio were success- 
fully reaching Japan’s millions. So Father Marcellino 
began to dream. He thought of Japan’s 8.5 million 
radios. With a Catholic radio station he could perhaps 
overcome the almost universal ignorance which is the 
greatest obstacle to the spread of the faith in Japan. 
To the average Japanese the Church is just one more 
of the many sects springing up like mushrooms in 
every nook and cranny of the country. He thinks of 
the Catholic Church as a self-contained organization, 
extremely difficult to enter because of the strict moral 
obligations it imposes and the rites he does not under- 
stand. By means of the radio Father Marcellino could 
preach to the small Catholic community and, at the 
same time, by beaming the Church’s teachings from 
one end of the country to the other, reach the millions 
listening to all of Japan’s radios. He could present the 
Catholic contribution to the solution of social, politi- 
cal, economic, educational and family problems to 
the entire nation. Today the St. Paul Tokyo Radio Sta- 
tion is no longer a dream. It stands five stories high 
on a Tokyo street corner, ultramodern in design and 
possessing the last word in radio-communication facili- 
ties. The financial burden is borne by the Society of 
St. Paul, which hopes for assistance from all the Cath- 
olics of the world. Contributions may be sent to the 
account of the Rev. Paul Marcellino, Bank of America, 
1451 Stockton St., San Francisco, Calif. 





The Orientals in our midst 

It’s fifty years since United States troops sang of 
their “little brown brothers” in the Philippines: “He 
may be a brother of William H. Taft, But he ain’t no 
brother of mine!” Yet all wartimes have certain traits 
in common where people of other races are concerned. 
War mobilization knocks down a lot of discriminatory 
barriers between citizens, because of urgent demands 
for manpower in war production and the armed ser- 
vices. But it can also start dangerous reactions against 
fellow-citizens who in some way or other are racially 
akin to the enemy. After Pear] Harbor, and Secretary 
Knox’s verbal castigation of Orientais in general, 
American-born, 100-per-cent loyal Japanese were 
moved into relocation camps and had their property 
sequestrated. Today, as a result of the Chinese Com- 
munist assaults upon our forces, reports are current 
that insults are being offered here at home to com- 
pletely inoffensive, entirely non-Communist Chinese. 
Stories are told, too, of a growing bitterness among 
our harassed men in Korea toward all Orientals, re- 
gardless of whether the “gooks,” as they are called, 
are friend or foe. Whether these reports are true or 
not—we certainly trust they are not—they are a warn- 
ing against any inclination in these days to localize 
or restrict our policies of anti-discrimination and fair 
play. On the contrary, the world situation demands 
that we guard against any type of unfairness to indi- 
viduals or groups on ethnic grounds here in the United 
States. And no intolerance can be allowed to interfere 
with the admission of immigrants from Europe or Asia 
whose skills are needed for defense production. 


Konrad Cardinal von Preysing, R.1.P. 

A bishop whose destiny was to fight two totalitarian- 
isms in succession died on December 21. His loss can 
only be compensated for by the inspiring memory of 
his unrelenting combat against those who would 
shackle the Church in her God-given mission. Konrad 
Cardinal von Preysing was plunged directly into the 
struggle when he came to Berlin in 1935 and found 
himself in immediate conflict with the Gauleiter of 
Berlin, a man named Goebbels. His position was al- 
ways unambiguous at a time when ambiguity was cul- 
tivated by many German Catholics; before the Allied 
troops entered his Cathedral city he had been given 
the highest possible rating in the confidential lists 
drawn up by the Military Government. It was against 
unspeakable difficulties that he labored, including in- 
difference, opposition and even betrayal in some cleri- 
cal and lay Catholic circles. In his battle, he told one 
of the editors of this Review, he was always loyally 
supported by Pius XII. Though Von Preysing was a 
Bavarian, an aristocrat and a German Catholic, a com- 
bination it is the fashion in some circles to belittle, 
his record of prudent and uncompromising leadership 
turns that reproach into an honor. His successor will 
have before him a task perhaps even grimmer, but he 
will at least have the example of a courageous pred- 
ecessor to buoy him up. 
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It would be hard, I think, to exaggerate the dismay 
felt in official Washington over Herbert Hoover's 
foreign-policy speech of December 20. The alarm was 
all the greater because of the cool, detached tone of 
the speech and also because Mr. Hoover, unlike some 
members of his party, was not playing partisan politics 
with the nation’s welfare. If he had ranted and 
screamed, his ideas would not even have been debated. 
They would have been ignored. 

Two factors added to the confusion. One was that 
many of the things he said in his diagnosis made sense, 
and the other was that his proposals are undoubtedly 
shared by many of his fellow-citizens. Thus the Hoover 
Doctrine and the Truman Doctrine met in a headlong 
clash, and both will go down in history as marking an 
epoch. 

There is every indication that the Truman policy of 
containing Communist aggression wherever it appears 
may as a result undergo some modification. It worked 
in Iran and in Greece; it received a setback in Korea. 
The British obviously do not like it; no more do the 
French or the Germans. (Of course, all of them would 
like even less the Hoover Doctrine of American with- 
drawal to the Western Hemisphere. ) Hence, if we are 
to preserve the unity of the non-Soviet world, we shall 
have to find some compromises. From that point of 
view, maybe the shock caused here and abroad by the 
Hoover proposals will prove a blessing in disguise. 
Maybe now we can find some middle ground between 
the Hoover and Truman Doctrines which will satisfy 
all and go a long way toward saving the world from 
destruction. 

Fundamentally, our difficulties are caused by the 
split in our minds between realism and morality. Real- 
ism tells us we cannot hope within a few months to 
become strong enough to defeat Soviet Russia on 
European battlefields, and it therefore concludes, as 
Mr. Hoover did, that we had better retire within our 

lines in the Atlantic and the Pacific. Morality tells us 
that we cannot go back on our friends, even if we 
would like to, and that we are committed to stand by 
the principles of the United Nations, among which is 
the duty to resist aggression by force. Mr. Hoover has 
realism on his side; Mr. Truman, morality. 

Unless we resolve the Great Debate, we shall give 
the world the unprecedented spectacle of a whole 
nation going schizophrenic all at once. The realism- 
plus-pacifism of Mr. Hoover comes close to being de- 
featism, which is worse than isolationism. The idealism 
of Mr. Truman is slowly groping toward a grasp of 
reality, based on the possibilities. We shall be right in 
the mind again when we have threshed this out in 
public—with secretive Russia standing by, listening, 
and watching every move. WicFrp Parsons 
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Representatives of international Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant student organizations, meeting at Geneva, 
Switzerland, have formed World University Service, 
reports Religious News Service for December 22. The 
new organization will replace World Student Relief 
and International Student Service. Its aims are: 1) 
world student relief, especially through self-help proj- 
ects; 2) cooperation in solving basic university prob- 
lems; 3) promotion of international understanding by 
bringing together students and teachers of different 
countries. 


» School superintendent Palmer Ewing’s ban on Na- 
tivity scenes in Christmas pageants in the public 
schools of White Plains, N. Y., as a result of represen- 
tations by three local rabbis, led to such a flood of 





protests that the White Plains Board of Education | 


rescinded the ban on December 19. One of the strong- 
est protests came from the clergy and laity of the 
Episcopalian Church of St. James the Less. Many of 
the community’s Jews joined Catholics and Protestants 
in deploring the action of Mr. Ewing and the rabbis. 


>» The appointment of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Maurice Schex- 
nayder, pastor of St. Francis de Sales Church, Houma, 
La., to be Titular Bishop of Tuscamia and Auxiliary 
to Most Rev. Jules B. Jeanmard, Bishop of Lafayette, 
La., was announced December 20 by the Most Rev. 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States. 


» Said the Cincinnati Enquirer December 18, com- 
menting editorially on the opening of a million-dollar 
drive to help Xavier University in that city: 
Many businessmen, although earnestly devoted to 
the principles of the free-enterprise system, may 
forget that the private colleges of the nation are 
the educational equivalent of free enterprise in 
our economy. If American business and business- 
men do not support the private universities, they 
will have to turn to the state for help. 
» Radio and television seem to be becoming more con- 
scious of the religious meaning of Christmas. To men- 
tion only a few of many shows, Father Peyton’s “Joy- 
ful Hour,” a TV film built round the joyful mysteries 
of the rosary, was featured three times on Christmas 
Eve and three times on Christmas Day by five of New 
York’s TV stations; Arthur Godfrey read the Nativity 
story on his radio and TV shows; on Ed Sullivan's 
show, Walter Hampden, veteran Shakespearean actor, 
read the gospel narrative to a choral accompaniment. 
» The four chief krewes of the New Orleans Mardi 
Gras—Rex, Comus, Momus and Proteus—have an- 


nounced that in view of the present world crisis they | 


will take no part in any Mardi Gras celebration in 1951. 


This may well mean the suspension of Mardi Gras “for | 


the duration.” GC. & 
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A Protestant proposal 


This Review considers it a privilege to present in this 
issue Dr. Harry Woods Kimball’s article on “Protestant 
and Roman Catholic cooperation.” We are pleased 
that its author had enough confidence in us to feel 
that we would give his manuscript sympathetic con- 
sideration. As a very friendly and well-thought-out 
proposal from the Protestant side, we are presenting 
it to our readers for their study. 


Dr. Kimball is aware that Pope Pius XII has repeat- 
edly urged all believers “in God and in Christ” to unite 
their efforts in the fields of social and political action. 
He has specifically included in the call “those who, 
though not members of the visible body of the Cath- 
olic Church, are near to Us in their faith in God and 
in Jesus Christ. . . .” The Holy Father has even de- 
clared that “every man who believes in God” should 
be recruited on the side of religion in its fight against 
the forces of unbelief. 

What is the purpose of this call from Christ’s Vicar? 
It is to muster the strength needed to win the spiritual 
struggle underlying the economic, social and political 
antagonisms which have brought so many individual 
nations and the community of nations to the verge of 
disaster. 

For the “pursuit of happiness,” in its ultimate mean- 
ing of eternal salvation, human beings need a temporal 
environment conducive to spiritual living. Some tem- 
poral disorders interfere with spiritual striving much 
more than others. Dr. Kimball’s position is that today 
the evil force which poses, by all odds, the greatest 
hindrance to man’s God-given right and duty to learn 
and carry out the true, divine purpose of human life 
is materialism. In its Marxist form, it has already en- 
gulfed hundreds of millions of God’s human creatures 
in the Red Sea of atheistic communism. 


“Materialism, of course, need not always wear a 
Marxist guise. People who live only for the satisfac- 
tions of this world, whether these be sensual or more 
“refined,” are really materialists because, in practice, 
they act as if man’s immortal soul did not exist. There 
may be only a few thousand Marxist materialists in 
this country. In a wider sense, however, there seem 
to be millions of materialists. 

The problem of fighting materialism is not a simple 
matter of lining up the 100-per-cent religionists against 
the 100-per-cent materialists. Materialism has got hold 
of many millions of us—partially. It dominates a great 
deal of our recreation, our entertainment, our adver- 
tising and literature and education. Concern for ma- 
terial things, such as food and clothes and cars and 
bodily pleasures, seems to hold almost exclusive sway 
over the hearts and minds of an alarmingly large num- 
ber of Americans. It is this kind of materialism that is 
gradually elbowing religion out of American life. 
Marxism is simply the end of the road which millions 
of us have begun to tread. 

The worst thing about this “creeping” materialism is 
that it gradually crowds out, in individual souls and in 
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society at large, the only corrective we have against 
total materialism. That corrective is religious belief. 

Dr. Kimball’s argument is that, to muster enough 
strength to reverse this trend, all Christians in America 
must join forces on this basic issue of supporting re- 
ligion in its struggle against the mortal enemy. We 
think he is right. The Holy See has urged this very 
strategy upon all Catholics many times. When it comes 
to implementing this strategy under concrete circum- 
stances, however, real problems undeniably arise. 
These problems would be reduced if more Protestants 
took as generous a view of the Catholic position on 
what we consider crucial issues as does our contributor, 
Dr. Kimball. 

The fundamental disagreement between Catholics 
and Protestants hinges on the alleged right of private 
judgment in religion and morals. Where Protestants 
exercise private judgment in favor of a Christian way 
of life, they facilitate Catholic cooperation with them. 
When they exercise it to justify divorce for trivial and 
selfish reasons or the secularization of education, how- 
ever, Catholics feel they are aiding and abetting the 
enemy. Similarly, Catholics feel that the practice of 
artificial birth prevention, as countenanced by Prot- 
estant moral teaching, in no small degree caters to 
a materialistic outlook. The question posed by Dr. 
Kimball’s article, therefore, comes down to this: in the 
struggle against materialism, how crucial are the areas 
in which he suggests that Catholics and Protestants 
can agree to differ, in order to preserve a more funda- 
mental unity? 

We cannot cooperate with those who are so subjec- 
tive about religion that they empty Christian teaching 
of all solid meaning. Some few Protestant ministers, 
for example, profess to see in Marxism a modern ex- 
pression of the Christian religion. Dr. Kimball would 
agree that cooperation on any such terms is no longer 
cooperation between Christians in any real sense. 

As a starting point, we might say that if Protestants 
show themselves sympathetic towards our efforts to 
carry on religious education, as Dr. Kimball himself 
does, they will go a long way towards reassuring us. 
We hope and pray that Protestants in growing num- 
bers will reveal this spirit of Christian understanding 
of our defense of religion and our deep concern for 
genuine Christian teaching. The more they do this, we 
feel sure, the more they will find Catholics only too 
happy to keep our irreducible differences from degen- 
erating into bitter discord. If we are to succeed in 
defending the Christian foundations of American life, 
we cannot afford to let that happen. 
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The Pope’s Christmas message 


As he formally closed the 1950 Holy Year, Pope 
Pius XII, in his December 23 Christmas Message, 
spoke joyfully to the world of the Jubilee which had 
left such a “profound mark on the life of the Church 
and surpassed the most sanguine hopes.” At the same 
time His Holiness’ broadcast was tinged with sadness. 
For, “in these past few weeks the cleavage, which, in 
the external world, divides the international community 
into opposite camps, grows constantly deeper, placing 
in jeopardy the peace of the world.” 

During the past twelve months the Vatican has wit- 
nessed perhaps the greatest manifestation of Catholic 
unity in the history of the Church. During the course 
of his message, His Holiness spoke nostalgically of 
the millions of Catholics from all quarters of the globe 
who had crossed the worn threshold of St. Peter’s and 
sought sanctification “in tears of repentance at the 
tribunal of penance and in tears of love at the foot of 
the altar.” As though to cap the climax of the Holy 
Year, His Holiness announced that scientific explora- 
tions beneath the vault of St. Peter’s have definitely 
established the tomb of the Prince of the Apostles for 
even the most skeptical of scholars, thus proving Rome 
to have been from the beginning the center of Chris- 
tian unity. 

However much the Jubilee Year emphasized the 
unity of Catholicism, events of 1950 also pointed up 
very many profound cleavages in the world which will 
become catastrophic unless those responsible stop to 
ponder and listen to reason. His Holiness deplored 
inter-faith tensions and once again pleaded for cooper- 
ation among Christians. Addressing himself to the 
members of other faiths, the Pontiff said that he hoped 
all non-Catholics of good will would join in the strug- 
gle to preserve religion, regardless of doctrinal differ- 
ences. All faiths have a common ground in combating 
the materialistic menace of communism. 

On the international scene, said the Pope, “the first 
urgent problem that presents itself is peace within 
each country.” Social injustice, as the Pontiff has re- 
iterated time and again, is one of the prime causes of 
unrest in the world. On the one side are those who 
want to be considered, and rightly so, not as mere 
chattels but as persons possessing human dignity, espe- 
cially in matters concerning the state and the national 
economy. On the other are those who see in these l_ - 
est strivings for a better life a challenge to their own 
personal interests. 

This thirst for social justice is but a symptom of the 
present disorganized state of society. Why, then, com- 
plains His Holiness, do not the uncertainty and doubt 
so characteristic of our modern world create solidarity 
among peoples of various classes? 

Why should not this spirit of solidarity be the 

basis of the natural social order in its three essen- 

tials—the family, property and the state—and 


make these elements collaborate in one organic 
whole that is adapted to present conditions? 


Yet there is no unity. In this disorder the Pontiff sees a 
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real danger to international as well as to national 
peace. In internal disunity the aggressor will continue 
to find “a powerful weapon and, as it were, an auxiliary 
force inside the country itself.” 

While His Holiness’ message made no specific men- 
tion of countries or policies, there were veiled refer- 
ences to recent international developments. He criti- 
cized nations which opposed the build-up of the 
military forces of other countries “while they ignore 
or take no thought of the common peril.” This allusion 
to French intransigence in regard to German rearma- 
ment echoes the Pope’s Christmas address of 1948, in 
which he said: 

A people threatened with an unjust aggression or 
already its victim may not remain passively in- 
different, if it would think and act as befits Chris- 
tians. All the more does the solidarity of the family 
of nations forbid others to behave as mere specta- 
tors in an attitude of apathetic neutrality. 





In the midst of present international tensions there is | 


only one human means to preserve the peace of the 
world. That is the close union of all peoples for whom 
Christian thought, or at least faith in God, still has an 
influence in public life. 

Thus the keynote of the Pope’s address was a plea 
for unity in a disunited world. East and West, however, 
have come to such an impasse in the past few weeks 
that it is doubtful that mere human means will ever 
restore an enduring peace. Catholics, as the Pontiff 
pointed out, along with all believers, have other weap- 
ons at their disposal, the weapons of prayer and sacri- 
fice. God will not be outdone in generosity. If each 
Catholic does his share of praying, of penance and of 
good works, God’s grace may still effect the miracle 
of peace. 


The Hoover Doctrine 


The Administration should take Herbert Hoover more 
seriously. Thus far it has presented no satisfactory 
reply to his December 20 proposal that the United 
States should withdraw from the Eurasian land mass 
and concentrate on the defense of this hemisphere. 

Whatever the merits of Mr. Hoover's positive pro- 
posals, which we shall discuss later, Administration 
spokesmen would be well advised to manifest a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the emotional springs from 
which they flow. A study of the editorial comment 
across the country, and, even more revealing, of letters 
to the editors, convinces us that Mr. Hoover put into 
words doubts and misgivings which are shared by mil- 
lions and which have solid foundations in fact. They 
will not be allayed by mere exhortations to unity or 
accusations of isolationism and/or defeatism. 

These doubts and misgivings, founded on ugly facts, 
may require some modification of our foreign policy, 
as our Washington correspondent suggests (see 
p. 392 of this issue). This Review is not convinced, 
however, that they justify at this time anything like the 
radical reversal of policy which Mr. Hoover advocates. 
In fact, it believes that the Administration has lost a 
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golden chance to head off many attacks in Congress 
by not exposing in detail the military and moral short- 
comings of the Hoover statement. 


The military recommendations of the Hoover Doc- 
trine are so untenable that we are surprised that the 
Administration has not long since authorized a military 
spokesman to demolish them. General Eisenhower 
would have been ideal. The answer of the military was 
outlined in a Washington dispatch from the Christian 


before Mr. Hoover made his speech: 

The best men of the armed forces—army, navy 

and air force—have all examined this doctrine over 

and over again. They have examined it hopefully. 

They have rejected it finally, and with regret, be- 

cause they have been forced to conclude that the 

military withdrawal of the United States means 
the permanent Russianization of the Eurasian land 
mass. ... Russia would then be able to outbuild 
the United States and its remaining island allies in 
every sector of physical power. 
Mr. Hoover deliberately chooses to bring that eventu- 
ality closer by electing U. S. withdrawal as against all- 
out cooperation with our allies, on the ground that 
they have lost the will to resist. Events may yet force 
our friends to shake off the malaise which has been 
afflicting them. Many Europeans still hope that an- 
other Big Four conference may settle East-West differ- 
ences. If the Russians refuse the recent offer of the 
Big Three to negotiate, or if the negotiations fail, there 
is a good chance that our allies will settle down to 
serious rearmament. There is also the excellent chance 
that General Eisenhower may convince them even 
before that to speed up preparations for the common 
defense. Any radical change in our policy now, such 
as a drastic cut in military-aid appropriations, would 
destroy those possibilities altogether. 

The best argument against Mr. Hoover, however, 
has been largely neglected by his critics. Although he 
speaks of preserving the Western Hemisphere as a 
stronghold of Christian civilization, there is little Chris- 
tian morality in his proposals. They seem to derive, 
rather, from the rankest kind of self-interest. The Chris- 
tian answer to the present question was given by Pius 
XII in his December 23 Christmas Message: 

The reason why We utter these warnings [against 

consulting some supposed national or political in- 

terest] is the ambiguous and irresolute attitude 
which We see adopted by some true lovers of 
peace in the face of such a grave peril. And, be- 
cause We have at heart the good of all nations, 

We believe that the close union of all peoples who 

are masters of their own destiny and who are 

united by sentiments of reciprocal trust and 
mutual assistance is the sole means for the defense 

of peace and the best guarantee of its re-establish- 

ment. 

The Christian will for peace, said the Holy Father in 
his 1948 Christmas Message, is quite different from 
mere humanitarian sentiment, which detests war only 
because of its horrors, but not for its injustice. This 
sentiment, he said, is materialistic in its source, and 
lacks the solid foundation of a strict and unqualified 





obligation. It “creates conditions which encourage the 
deception resulting from sterile compromises, the at- 
tempt to save oneself at the expense of others, and the 
success in every case of the aggressor” (emphasis sup- 
plied). 

Mr. Hoover, the great humanitarian, counsels Amer- 
ica to save itself at the expense of others. The Congress 
and the people may be counted upon to reject this 
essentially selfish solution if Administration spokesmen 
will only explain to them its essential immorality, as 
well as its military ineptitude. 


Neutrality in France 

On this side of the Atlantic, public opinion is consid- 
erably disturbed by the talk of so-called “neutralists” 
in France and other European countries. They would 
spread the notion that the jig is up as far as any armed 
defense against Soviet Russia is concerned, and so 
France, or Europe in general, had best serve notice 
of noncompliance upon the United States, retire into 
its shell and let the storm rage. The Paris daily, Le 
Monde, has made a name for itself by this type of 
argument. Other writers, like Etienne Gilson, the dis- 
tinguished Catholic philosopher (ably answered in 
the Commonweal for December 15 by Prof. Waldemar 
Gurian, of Notre Dame University), retreat to a 
ground supposedly superior, in a spiritual sense, to 
either of the “giant” contestants, the United States and 
Russia. According to the Paris correspondent of the 
New Leader (12/25/50), neutralism is a rationaliza- 
tion made by a country painfully lacking in self-con- 
fidence and dominated by fear. 

In its issue of December 3, Le Monde’s “Sirius” (an 
editorial pseudonym) sounds the depths of neutralist 
defeatism. French “presumption” in Indo-China, ac- 
cording to Sirius, combined with American “inexpe- 
rience” and blundering, have caused the present dis- 
aster. The USSR, as he sees it, is calling all the plays, 
the Soviet-inspired “peace plan” is steadily gaining 
adherents, and the only people who have kept their 
heads are the British. To rearm Germany would be 
politically, socially and economically fatal. The sole 
remaining course, Sirius believes, is to imitate the 
British in their stubborn diplomatic maneuvering. 

Other writers, like J. Dutertre in the international 
review, Monde Nouveau (1950, no. 43), argue that a 
declaration of complete neutrality and independence 
by France, or by Western Europe as a whole, would 
so unite all non-Communist classes and peoples that 
this unity of itself would paralyze Soviet attempts at 
aggression. Such a declaration, of course, would be 
guaranteed by both the United States and the USSR. 

Flatly opposed to such unrealistic and curiously in- 
consistent thinking is a French journalist, writing in 
l Aube, organ of the MRP (Popular Republican Party ), 
as “Georges Bouyx,” generally thought to be a pen- 
name for Georges Bidault, France’s former Foreign 
Minister. “Neutralism,” says Bouyx, “at least for 
France, is the very limit of pessimism and self-be- 
trayal.” Surely, it would delight the USSR, since it 
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would silence all opposition. France’s prize fellow- 
traveler, Pierre Cot, says Bouyx, is now an ardent “pro- 
moter of neutralism.” 

The Communists, insists Bouyx, are painfully aware 
of their lack of success in previous propaganda at- 
tempts. Too many people have now been fooled by 
the Stockholm peace appeal for the public not to know 
what it really stands for: the Kremlin strategy is pre- 
cisely to persuade everybody to lie down and let the 
USSR walk over them. Sirius fears that life’s essential 
values would be lost if Frenchmen were to take sides 
with the materialistic United States. But, replies his 
critic, “we know that neutralism would put an end 
to every one of these values by dragging us infallibly 
into slavery and war.” 

Who, then, speaks the mind of Western Europe, the 
prophet of defeat or his forthright and courageous 
opponent? The answer to such a question lies not in 
any poll of foreign opinion, but largely in the policy 
of the United States itself. To no small degree our own 
swing from unrealistic over-confidence to equally un- 
realistic talk of retreating from our pledged commit- 
ments in Europe is responsible for the confused Euro- 
pean state of mind. 

Certainly, the French need to be told that we have 
short patience with defeatists of the Sirius or the Gil- 
son variety; that we consider them victims of their 
own suspicions and dupes of cleverly devised Soviet 
propaganda. But such notions will persist unless there 
is clear and constant evidence that we shall be right 
at our allies’ side, with men and supplies, if they will 
be equally steadfast in fulfilling to the utmost their 
part in the North Atlantic defense organization. It is 
a solid guess that the great majority of Western Eu- 
rope’s 300 million people are ready to stand firm with 
us in the defense of the world’s freedom, once they are 
sure that the United States is wholeheartedly commit- 
ted to the defense of Europe as essential to the defense 
of the Western Hemisphere. 


Labor’s stabilization policy 


To those who see in the Truman Administration a pale 
replica of Britain’s Labor Government, it will come as 
a surprise to learn that organized labor is at the mo- 
ment very much dissatisfied with the President. It 
doesn’t like the way he has gone about assembling 
the defense machinery. Mr. Truman’s signature on 
the Defense Production Act was scarcely dry when 
labor leaders announced that this time they wanted 
full representation on whatever agencies the emer- 
gency might spawn. Labor wanted no repetition of 
the last war when, after the brief experiment with the 
two-headed Knudsen-Hillman production team, in- 
dustry ran the show pretty much as it saw fit. So far, 
however, history is repeating itself. The power spots 
in the new production set-up have gone to the Wil- 
sons and Harrisons, not to the Greens and Murrays. 
Except for equal representation with industry on the 
Wage Stabilization Board (WSB), labor has had to 
take a back seat again. 
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That is the background both for the surprise for- 
mation of the United Labor Policy Committee and 
for the statement on stabilization which it presented 
to President Truman on December 20. During World 
War II not even the blandishments of their good friend 
President Roosevelt were able to unify the warring 
wings of American labor. Eventually, under White 
House pressure, a labor committee of some sort was 
formed and from time to time it held colloquies with 
the President. But none of the leaders had his heart in 
the project, and the committee remained ineffectual 
to the end. This time, apprehensive over their lack of 
weight in the defense agencies, the labor leaders 
have gotten together under their own power. If they 
cannot help to write policy from the inside, they seem 
determined to influence it, with a united voice, from 
the outside. 

In their December 20 statement, retreating from 
stands taken at both the AFL and CIO conventions, 
they announced their willingness, “in the grave emer- 
gency confronting our nation,” to accept wage sta- 
bilization, provided three “basic principles” are ob- 
served: 


1. The Wage Stabilization Board must have more 
than advisory power. It must be given “status and 
authority to make decisions on matters within its com- 
petence.” 

2. Wage stabilization must not become wage freez- 
ing. There must be room for correction of substand- 
ard wages and adjustments of inequities. Furthermore, 
escalator clauses in present contracts, allowing for 
increases based on living costs and rising productivity, 
must be preserved. 

3. Special payments for overtime work, guaranteed 
now by law or by contract, must remain inviolate. 

The labor leaders also insist that no stabilization 
program will succeed unless food prices and rents are 
strictly controlled. 

All these points merit consideration. The demand 
that wages rise with the cost of living is not only rea- 
sonable in itself but also puts some necessary pressure 
on the Government to keep food prices in line. The 
demand that overtime pay be maintained has the 
merit of avoiding a labor draft. Workers will transfer 
voluntarily to plants working overtime, and these for 
the most part will be key defense plants. No one can 
quarrel with the plea that elbow room be left to cor- 
rect wage inequities, or that food prices and rents be 
strictly controlled. The reasonableness of the demand 
for an autonomous WSB is not, however, so readily 
apparent. Wage decisions cannot very well be coordi- 
nated with other decisions if WSB plays solo. 

The mobilization authorities ought to consider this 
statement very sympathetically. The American labor 
movement, unlike the labor movements of certain other 
countries, fully supports resistance to Soviet aggres- 
sion. In a special way that support is essential to our 
success. If organized labor cannot have a leading role 
in the defense-production agencies, it is entitled at 
least to serious consideration of its views. 
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Protestant and Roman 
Catholic cooperation 





Harry Woods Kimball, D.D. 





Ix AMERICA TODAY two mighty forces exist side 
by side: Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. The 
two have much in common. Both groups are working 
to make religion an integral part of our national life. 
Both seek to establish the spiritual values of the 
Christian faith, as the only means of successfully 
combating the increasing materialism of our age. 
Yet there are great differences between Catholicism 
and Protestantism, and some of these differences are 
inevitable and irreconcilable. 

Each group stands for something the other does 
not believe in. Since this is a fact, is there any possi- 
bility that Roman Catholics and Protestants can come 
together in any way and, in a measure at least, unite 
their forces in defense of the Christian faith? At the 
present moment it seems almost impossible. As the 
American Mercury has said: “The widening gulf be- 
tween Protestants and Roman Catholics has become an 
important national issue.” 

Now it happens that some time ago I wrote to Arch- 
bishop Cushing of Boston, voicing my approval of the 
high moral and spiritual quality of his addresses. In 
my letter I suggested the possibility of some form 
of cooperation between Roman Catholics and Prot- 
estants against the common foe of modern material- 
ism. In reply I received what to me was a most 
astounding letter, and one which most certainly is 
worth quoting in full. I have Archbishop Cushing’s 
permission to do this. 

Dear Mr. Kimball: The blessings of the Lord to 

you for your grand note. As you know full well, 

the way is hard, and a kind word like yours is a 

source of great encouragement. I am convinced 

that Christians of all classes, Protestants and 

Catholics, must unite if we are to save the world 

from moral and spiritual decay, which is always 

the prelude to material destruction. 
With highest esteem and most cordial personal 
greetings, I am 
Your devoted friend 
(Signed) R. J. Cusuine 
Archbishop of Boston 
This is a most irenic and yet emphatic statement. The 
Archbishop’s words, I feel, should compel constant 
study of the possibilities of cooperation. However, 
if this union of forces which all sincere Christians 
desire is to come about, certain obstacles must be 
cleared away. 

Lord Tweedsmuir once remarked that “nothing is 
more divisive than a common faith held with differ- 
ences.” This sometimes seems to be all too true re- 
garding Protestants and Roman Catholics. Too often 
the two groups emphasize their differences rather 





In the first of the following articles, Dr. Kimball, 
pastor emeritus of the Evangelical Congregational 
Church in Needham, Mass., proposes a formula for 
cooperation between Protestants and Catholics (see 
also p. 393). In the second, Father LaFarge analyzes 
a new presentation of the Catholic position on “tol- 
erance” which should reassure non-Catholics. 


than the common faith. Is it not time to stress more 
the unity of purpose? Recently—on the eve of the 
elections in France and Italy—the Holy Father pointed 
out the fundamental issue—whether those nations 
would “continue to rest on the firm rock of Christian- 
ity, on the acknowledgment of a personal God, on 
belief in the spiritual dignity and the eternal destiny 
of man,” or whether they would entrust themselves 
“to the unfeeling omnipotence of a materialistic state 
without any ideal beyond this world, without religion, 
without God?” That question every Protestant can 
echo with fervor. 


We all know that cooperation is needed—but how 
can we proceed to achieve it? 


DIFFERENCES TO BE RECOGNIZED 


First of all, preliminary to a plan for unity of 
action based on this common faith, there must be a 
recognition of the fact that there are differences in 
belief. For a Roman Catholic the seat of authority 
lies in the Holy See and the Councils of the Church, 
and, indeed, in the ordinary teaching of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Whatever is set forth by these is 
accepted as the truth. For a Protestant, on the other 
hand, the seat of authority is the individual con- 
science, and the ideal church is a self-governing fel- 
lowship of Christian believers. Here, then, Protestants 
and Roman Catholics do part company. There can 
be no question that this is a fundamental difference 
in the conception of a church. This fact must be 
accepted, and it does not do much good for the two 
groups merely to wrangle about it. Heated argument 
only increases the tension. Meanwhile, both Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics might well “agree to dis- 
agree” on some points, and seek for a common ground 
on which they can cooperate to fight the materialism 
and atheism which are so strong in the world today. 


While the above-mentioned disagreement on the 
concept of authority is most fundamental, there are 
other differences which in the interest of united 
action should be minimized. 


One of these other differences concerns education. 
At the present moment the place of religion in the 
education of our children is being widely discussed 
and, of the lesser differences between Roman Cath- 
olics and Protestants, the question of aid to parochial 
schools is the most important. Our public schools may 
not be godless, as is sometimes claimed, but most 
certainly they do not even remotely teach any re- 
ligious faith. Roman Catholics believe—and with this 
397 
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most Protestants will agree—that a sound training in 
the essentials of religion is a necessary part of any 
real education. Our children do not get this in the 
public schools today, or in the average Protestant 
Sunday School with its less-than-an-hour-a-week of 
casual instruction. That is why Catholics have paro- 
chial schools, where religion is an essential part of 
the whole curriculum. 

Without a bit of grumbling, Roman Catholics pay 
taxes for the support of the public schools, and at the 
same time contribute to make the present system of 
parochial schools possible. Such a sacrifice deserves 
the highest praise. The enrollment in Catholic schools 
has more than doubled in the past twenty years, and 
today millions of dollars are being spent for the 
erection of new school buildings. Roman Catholics 
are evidently determined that their children shall 
have an adequate training in the essentials of the 
Christian faith. 

Catholics must bear this extra cost in education 
because of the interpretation of the phrase “separation 
of Church and State.” “Separation of Church and 
State” is apparently an American point of view. But 
just what that phrase means is a matter of judgment. 
It certainly suggests that religion in any form shall 
never control the state. The Federal Government can- 
not, under the Constitution as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court, provide funds for the maintenance 
of private school buildings, or for the payment of 
teachers in private schools. It can, however, do its 
part toward protecting the health and general secu- 
rity of all children, regardless of what school they 
attend or what faith their parents profess. It is there- 
fore straining at a gnat when this pronouncement is 
used to condemn any protection or care by the state 
of children who may be in private or parochial 
schools. For the state to provide free bus transporta- 
tion, or lunches or health care, or even nonreligious 
textbooks for the children in these schools, is surely 
not in any way linking the state with religion. Car- 
dinal Spellman has said that the Roman Catholic ob- 
jectives regarding Federal aid are limited to the items 
suggested. If this common-sense attitude could be 
accepted by Protestants, this controversial difference 
might become a minor one indeed. 

Another point on which Roman Catholics and Prot- 
estants are not agreed is the question of birth control. 
The Roman Catholic Church is against contraceptives 
as an artificial means of preventing conception, and 
for this stand it has good Bible backing. The Roman 
Catholic Church therefore condemns birth control, ex- 
cept through a knowledge of the natural rhythm of 
fecundity. Protestants, on the whole, believe that 
planned parenthood makes for health and a proper 
care of children. Since the two viewpoints do not seem 
reconcilable, it would appear wise to let each group 
follow its own convictions in the matter, and leave 
to a decision by the voters at the polls what the atti- 
tude of the state shall be. We have done this in 
Massachusetts. 

A further point of difference concerns mixed mar- 
1951 
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riages. On the whole, neither Protestants nor Roman 
Catholics believe in mixed marriages, for no doubt 
the greatest barrier to unity of mind and heart is a 
difference in religion. Moreover, many of these mar- 
riages result in loss of interest in religion and neglect 
of the church on the part of both parties. They be- 
come indifferent, and often fail to give their children 
any religious education at all. The fact that the 
Roman Catholic Church insists that all children born 
of mixed marriages be brought up in the Roman 
Catholic faith may seem narrow to others than Roman 
Catholics, but it surely indicates a sincere attempt to 
see that such children do not become heathens. 


GROUND FOR AGREEMENT 


These differences regarding schools, birth control 

and mixed marriages should be removed, as far as is 
possible, from becoming sources of continual dispute. 
For they are certainly overshadowed by the need of 
unity against the materialism of the age, and its twin 
brother, atheism. 
The need for unity of action between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics is 
very plain. A crucial task 
confronts the churches. The 
life of the modern world 
is largely pagan, both in its 
philosophy and moral con- 
duct. Christianity faces a 
cultured and sophisticated 
materialism. It has taken 
over some of the temper 
and ethical impulses of 
Christianity, but it is none 
the less pagan in its life pattern. President Conant of 
Harvard University said recently: “Almost everyone 
who has been immersed since childhood in the cultural 
stream of twentieth-century America carries with him 
a universe of moral and spiritual values from which he 
will have great difficulty in escaping.” Surely this is 
a too-optimistic statement, for a careful analysis of 
morals among individuals, and especially in politics, 
is convincing proof that materialism, selfishness and 
ungodliness are rampant. 

Both Protestants and Roman Catholics want de- 
cency and morality, and this common aim can be 
a ground of real cooperation. Roger Babson, well- 
known financier, said a short time ago: “Catholics 
are now doing practically all the protesting against 
questionable movies, indecent divorces and other 
public sins.” But Protestants, too, are becoming vocal. 
Recently in New Orleans the City Council of Prot- 
estant Churches protested against the abortion prac- 
tices in the city. Archbishop Joseph Rummel at the 
same time condemned the ease with which these il- 
legal practices were carried on and called them “an 
assault on public morality.” Elsewhere, also, there 
is evidence of a meeting of minds. In Great Britain, 
a Christian Frontier Council has been formed which 
includes Catholics like Barbara Ward. “A sense of 
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common danger,’ say members of this group, “is 
drawing Christian communities together.” Many Prot- 
estants agree with the statement of Cardinal Stritch 
of Chicago: “It is a time when all of us must stand 
conscious of our responsibility to God.” This is espe- 
cially true regarding atheistic communism. To fight 
this common foe Roman Catholics and Protestants can 
certainly stand shoulder to shoulder. 

On this question of communism, Christians are not 
primarily concerned over the difference between so- 
cialistic and capitalistic forms of economics. The 
danger lies in the fact that Soviet influence every- 
where is directed toward the total strangulation of all 
religious life. What has happened in one country— 
Czechoslovakia—is typical. About 75 per cent of the 
Czech people are Roman Catholics, yet the commu- 
nistic regime at Prague is attempting to break the 
Church completely. Recently the Commissar of Educa- 
tion in the Soviet Republics wrote: “We hate Chris- 
tians. Even the best of them must be regarded as our 
enemies.” The state, not the Christian faith and ethics, 
must prevail. “Those men who are not governed by 
God must be ruled by tyrants,” said William Penn. 
Can there still be any doubt that all Protestants should 
align themselves with Roman Catholics in a whole- 
hearted defense of the Christian faith? 


UNITED FRONT AT HOME 


It is not only abroad, either, that Christianity needs 
a united front. Even our own United States is still 
far from being a Christian land. In 1949 the census 
reported some 80 million church members—a figure 
that leaves at least half our population outside any 
church. In his remarkable book, Peace of Soul, Msgr. 
Fulton J. Sheen says: “Modern man has locked him- 
self in the prison of his own mind. Only God can let 
him out.” This is all too true. Cooperation between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics can help to liberate 
the souls of all of us. 

That cooperation is being welcomed by both sides 
is evidenced many times. Last June Catholic and Prot- 
estant leaders of North America and Western Europe 
met in Paris and set up a new organization, the World 
Organization for Brotherhood. From the Roman Cath- 
olic Archbishop of Paris, the Most Reverend Maurice 
Feltin, came a message of welcome, hailing the group 
as “a rallying of the most authentic spiritual forces.” 
Another group, mostly Protestant, has started a cam- 
paign called Religion in American Life, and the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Rhode Island has issued a 
statement endorsing this movement “to make all 
people more and more conscious of the Divine Pres- 
ence, and the duty of all to praise and worship Him.” 

The need for the unity of which Archbishop 
Cushing spoke in his letter is then beginning to be 
recognized, and his spirit is winning friends in Prot- 
estant circles. Bishop Oxnam of the Methodist Church 
has said of Archbishop Cushing: “I am caught by 
his friendly spirit, the charm of his personality, 
which carries into our American life some of the 





winsomeness of the Emerald Isle.” But that genial 
word does not go far enough. Archbishop Cushing 
is a real statesman, and I believe that Roman Catholic 
churchmen with his breadth of vision could lead both 
Protestants and Catholics in a mighty defense of the 
Christian faith. 


A Catholic statement 
on tolerance 





John LaFarge, S.J. 





I; ALWAYS SEEMS to be news when Rome talks 
about tolerance. In a mild way, it is news when popu- 
lar American weeklies are cheered by what Rome has 
to say on tolerance. The topic is particularly acute 
at a time like the present, when there is a special 
need of understanding between the various religious 
bodies in the world. If such understanding is lack- 
ing, and genuine differences of belief are sharpened 
by appeals to bitter feelings, the non-Communist 
world is weakened in its defense against the tide of 
militant atheism and treacherous materialism. 

The need for such understanding is the theme of 
the very appealing article by the Rev. Harry Woods 
Kimball, D.D., on “Protestant and Roman Catholic 
cooperation,” which appears on pages 396-398 of this 
issue. “Is there any possibility,” Dr. Kimball asks, 
“that Roman Catholics and Protestants can come to- 
gether in any way and, in a measure at least, unite 
their forces in defense of the Christian faith?” He 
quotes in behalf of united action on fundamental 
points of religion and morals such Catholic authori- 
ties as Archbishop Cushing of Boston, Archbishop 
Feltin of Paris, Bishop McVinney of Providence, 
Rhode Island, and Pope Pius XII himself, whose utter- 
ance on this topic “every Protestant can echo with 
fervor.” 

In other words, more is at stake today in the matter 
of religious tolerance than merely the removal of an 
uncomfortable tension between differing groups of 
citizens. The defense of fundamental liberties is in 
question, and those liberties cannot be preserved 
unless by combined action we make warfare against 
the menace—to use Dr. Kimball’s words—of a “cul- 
tured and sophisticated materialism.” 

That concern on such a matter is not confined to 
religious leaders is evidenced by the interest of Time 
magazine (12/14/50) in the article on religious tol- 
erance written for the Roman fortnightly, Civiltd 
Cattolica (11/4/50). Rev. A. Messineo, S.J., author 
of the article in question, holds that religious tolerance 
is an “imperious necessity,” a practice of the virtue 
of political prudence, in view of the concrete condi- 
tions placed by an ever-changing human society. 
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“Right reason in matters of action” (recta ratio in 
agibilibus), to use St. Thomas’ expression, itself re- 
quires a prudent course of conduct on the part of a 
state which would adapt itself to the evident situa- 
tion found in a mixed human community, if people 
of differing beliefs are to live together in peace. 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF JUSTICE 


But over and above any matter of prudence or of 
Christian charity, there exists, in Father Messineo’s 
view, a “true and proper requirement (esigenza) of 
justice, not toward error in itself, but toward the 
person who professes it.” He believes in a right of 
tolerance 

absolutely independent of any concrete situation, 

because it is based upon a perennial and universal 

requirement which flows from the essential dig- 
nity of the human person, and therefore is of 

the widest and most valid application, as a 

practical principle of individual and public con- 

duct, in any supposition whatsoever. 
Catholics in various countries who have manifested 
intolerance, he maintains, have failed to grasp the 
full implications of the traditional Catholic doctrine. 

These words of Father Messineo are, in themselves, 
a heartening utterance. Welcome, too, is the assur- 
ance which he is quoted as having given to the Time 
reporter, one entirely in line with what Catholics in 
this country and elsewhere have been saying all along. 
This is to the effect that if adherents of the Catholic 
Church were to gain the upper hand in any country 
where they are now a minority, they would still con- 
tinue to practise the same virtue of tolerance that they 
justly claim for their own. benefit under existing cir- 
cumstances. This precise question has been raised by 
the steady growth of the Catholic, as compared with 
the Protestant, population of Holland. If and when 
the Catholics of Holland do become a majority, says 
Father Messineo, Holland will still be a tolerant coun- 
try because the Dutch Catholics will be “aware of the 
individual rights of non-Catholics to tolerance.” In 
other words, they can be depended upon to act upon 
principle when it favors others than themselves, quite 
as much as when it favors, as it now does, their own 
minority. 

The Civilta article could signify more, it is true, 
if it cleared up some of the difficulties that still en- 
cumber attempts to clarify the Catholic position on 
religious tolerance. It is not yet plain, for instance, to 
what extent in Father Messineo’s thinking the ac- 
knowledged right of the individual to seek God accord- 
ing to his conscience (in perfect freedom from any 
form of outward coercion) includes also the right 
publicly to propagate his own belief. How far has he 
an innate right to publicize his convictions or to set 
up institutions in accord with them, peaceably, it is 
true, but yet in such manner as notably to affect the 
existing social order? Such a question becomes par- 
ticularly acute when the action of individuals and 
minority groups runs counter to the customs and laws 
of the majority, who favor another and very different 
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type of belief. What, for instance, would be the posi- 
tion, in a highly democratic country, of a possible 
proponent of a type of religion that completely bans 
democracy—such as were the Gottgléubige in Nazi 
Germany? In this country, despite much laxity in our 
divorce laws, legislative tradition will not undertake 
to protect an individual who, in the name of religion, 
might attempt to upset the Judeo-Christian ideal of 
monogamous marriage. In other words, if the political 
system of a country is itself founded, even imperfectly, 
on just principles, has it no right to prevent the prop- 
agation of ideas, even though they wear a religious 
guise, which aim directly at the disruption of the po- 
litical society in which we live? 

Any attempt to give an offhand answer to that ques- 
tion, a question which obviously involves many a 
careful distinction, would be unjust to Protestants and 
Catholics alike, for the political stage can be set to 
make just as much trouble for one as for the other. 
All we need to note at this point is that much needs 
to be explored by the best minds on both sides. No 
simple, ready-made formula can give the complete 
answer on the ultimate questions of religious toler- 
ance. 

Again, as Father Messineo points out in discussing 
the stress laid on the idea of universal progress, the 
notion of human progress has been confused by many 
over-simplifications. On the one extreme are the pes- 
simists—the Spenglerians, for example—and on the 
other are optimists, such as the “Dawnists” described 
by Christopher Dawson, for whom the great sunrise 
is imminent. Here, also, some real clarification is in 
order; for with all their zigzagging, and in spite of 
positivistic liberalism’s caricatures of progress, men do 
seem to have learned a thing or two about the best 
way to govern the human community. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Despite these reservations, one can still heartily 
welcome this recent divergence from the intransigent 
treatments of the topic of tolerance that once caused 
quite a bit of unfavorable quoting from the Civilta. 
It is significant that a contributor to such an impor- 
tant publication of the Church is so ready to discover 
in Catholic traditional teachings broader implications 
concerning tolerance and religious liberty than more 
timid souls have been willing to suspect. The hopeful 
trend of such discussions should reassure our friends 
of other beliefs that the Catholic Church does have 
the question of religious tolerance deeply and real- 
istically at heart, and that she is firmly opposed, as a 
matter of basic principle and not of mere expediency, 
to any attempts to let passion and prejudice determine 
the conduct of any human being, Catholic or non- 
Catholic. While it is important that the philosophers 
and theologians continue their studies of the “ulti- 
mates,” the urgent thing now is for all of us who 
believe in God and the moral law to get together as 
best we may and defend our common heritage before 
it is disastrously too late. 
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Local revolution 
and a new profession 





Thomas J. Murphy 





Norwirustanpinc occasional news stories of 
municipal malfeasance and nonfeasance, the fact is 
that efficiency and economy, not to mention integ- 
rity, are on the increase in city and town affairs. The 
instrumentality responsible for this heartening change 
is the newly-arrived institution of city and town man- 
agership. Under this relatively new system, the ad- 
ministration of city and town functions is placed in 
the hands of a career man, an expert in municipal 
administration. Furthermore, this movement has 
hatched a new profession, that of the city and town 
manager. 


SPREAD OF THE MOVEMENT 


The Municipal Year Book, an authoritative publica- 
tion of the International City Managers Association, 
presents some arresting statistics of this evolution, or 
revolution. In 1914 only 31 communities in the coun- 
try had adopted the idea of a city manager. By 1920 
the number had quadrupled. Ten years later it was 
up to 862, and by 1940, 517 cities and towns had 
come into line. Today, 914 such managed communi- 
ties are listed, and in 34 other places the plan was 
to be put into effect in 1950 or later. Viewed against 
the total number of communities in this nation, this 
increase may not be called a “sweep.” It is better than 
a “sweep”; it is solid progress. Moreover, since 1908, 
less than forty communities which have tried this 
twentieth-century idea in local government have seen 
fit to abandon it. 

One of the many remarkable phases of the city- 
manager movement is the degree to which it has 
captured the imagination of the larger cities. It has 
been generally assumed that there is a close connec- 
tion between the population of a community and its 
resistance to change in the form of government, par- 
ticularly the radical notion of turning over manage- 
ment to an appointed expert. Sizable populations are 
supposed to generate the pressures which maintain 
the political status quo, aided and abetted by en- 
trenched political forces. 

Admittedly, every such change has entailed a bat- 
tle, but the figures weaken the classical theory. One- 
third of the cities in this country between 50,000 and 
100,000 in population have adopted the manager plan, 
as have one-fourth of the cities in the over-100,000 
group. California boasts of seven cities in the over- 
100,000 group which have yielded the executive reins 
to an expert; in fact, the number of California com- 
munities converted to the manager plan jumped from 
36 in 1940 to 72 in 1950. The largest managed city is 





In 1914 only 31 American communities had city man- 
agers; in 1950 there were nearly 1,000. The reasons 
for this growing “local revolution” and the opportu- 
nities it offers college students are reviewed by 
Thomas J. Murphy, municipal analyst serving the 
Boston Finance Commission, a State commission set 
up to analyze the administration of the City of Boston. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. The States of New York, Massa- 
chusetts and Texas can all point to large managed 
cities. 

It is natural to expect that a multitude of small 
communities, towns and villages would adopt the 
plan, and indeed their number is great. In Maine, 
all but 6 of the 104 managed communities can count 
fewer than 10,000 inhabitants; in fact, a great many 
are under 5,000. Thirty-nine towns and villages under 
1;000 in population and 83 places in New England 
which do not even rate the title “urban” by Bureau 
of Census standards (i.e., 2,500 or over) have man- 
agers. 

Another interesting thing about the way city-man- 
agership has taken hold is its spread in every section 
of the country, especially in the past ten years. Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Missouri, Texas, Florida, North Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and Vermont have 
shown very sharp increases in the number of man- 
aged communities since 1940. It seems obvious that 
the plan must have proved successful in a given State 
or region to account for the enthusiasm with which 
it was subsequently embraced by so many others in 
the same State. Fast-developing States like California 
and Texas might be expected to adopt new ideas in 
government, as in other fields; but when you find 
staid old New England, conservative to the core, 
“buying in,” the product must be good. 

The obvious conclusion from these and other sta- 
tistics is that this movement is making sensational 
headway, though there is still much territory to cover, 
and that it has been adopted in widely separated 
regions of radically different physical and political 
climate, traditions and economy. 


THE ESSENCE OF THE NEw IDEA 


What is the magic in this new formula for munici- 
pal success? At what point does the new order part 
company with the old? First, let us contrast this 
manager form of local government with the tradi- 
tional “mayoral” type. The council-manager form 
(the city-manager system is normally used with a 
city council) differs radically from the traditional 
“mayoral” type. Under the council-manager form, the 
manager is appointed and removable by the city 
council, or (in the smaller places) its equivalent. 
But when that appointment is once made, the council 
fades out of the administrative picture and leaves 
the manager severely alone. The manager then takes 
over the actual running of the city and its several 
departments. The mayor is just another member of 
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the council and presides at its meetings. He becomes 
the “social mayor,” and his only worry is staving off 
the indigestion which his round of banquets per- 
petually threatens. 

In fact, some cities make it a penal offense for 
councillors to interfere with the manager in his op- 
eration of the city. You can easily imagine how galling 
this must be to the old-school politician, accustomed 
to leaving his list of “favors wanted” on the mayor's 
desk. This frustration is also a key to the opposition 
which is constantly waiting to sabotage the new plan. 
Eternal vigilance is here again the price of victory. 


ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 


If you want a shibboleth to dramatize this form 
of government, let us call it the “separation of politics 
and administration” or the separation of the legisla- 
tive and executive functions. The city council sits as 
the legislative and policy-making body, and the man- 
ager’s job is to carry out those policies by skillful 
organization, by the appointment and supervision of 
competent personnel, and by coordinating all munici- 
pal operations. The city manager brings to bear on 
the public business the same principles of efficiency 
and economy that are employed in private business. 
The °fficiency of private firms is spurred by the profit 
motive; the efficiency of the city manager is spurred 
by his professional purpose of obtaining the maximum 
high quality of municipal service he can provide with 
the public funds at his disposal. But the administrative 
principles and methods of the two systems are mutu- 
ally applicable. 

Of course, to get the funds he needs, the city man- 
ager has to submit a budget—that is, a plan of munici- 
pal operation and a plan of financing it—to the city 
council. His contact with that body is not limited 
to an annual visit, however. He is in attendance at 
every meeting, supplying data and advice. His month- 
ly reports—and there is an impressive exhibit of such 
report forms used throughout the country—tell the 
story of the city’s operations, how the money is spent 
and all other essential data. After all, the art of report- 
ing, record-keeping and analysis has reached a high 
degree of perfection in business. If there is one basic 
need in public administration, it is effective report- 
ing. This responsibility is centered in the city man- 
ager. 

To be realistic, we have to recognize that a city 
manager cannot be exclusively an administrator. He is 
bound, in his constant capacity of adviser and source 
of information, to influence policy. Yet he is not ex- 
pected to shape policy. Quite the contrary: the ethics 
of his profession discourage him from wandering from 
the administrative into the policy-making field. But 
human personalities and the influence of their orbits 
do not easily hew to legally-drawn lines. This is 
especially true when favorable public and press rela- 
tions have established the prestige of a city manager 
in the community. One medium of successful public 
relations, both for the manager and for this form 
of government, is the annual report which tells in 
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graphic form the story of the city’s operation. Many 
of these are amazing exhibits of typography, clarity 
and interest stimulation. 


METHODS AND RESULTS OF MANAGERSHIP 


A city managers methods and the results he 
achieves dramatize the refreshing change from the 
old tradition, which is colorful but costly, munificent 
but miscreant. With few exceptions, when a man is 
elected mayor, he not only wins a popularity contest, 
but he also incurs obligations. The elected official is 
often obligated to contractors whose faculty for 
acquiring a fat bank account is matched only by their 
knack for picking winning candidates. Accordingly, 
the clected mayor must find roads to pave, schools 
to build and supplies to 
purchase. More important, 
he must find a way to award 
the business to his faith- 
ful benefactors. The city 
manager proceeds in a quite 
different manner. He sur- 
veys the city’s needs, draws 
up precise specifications 
and awards contracts to 
the lowest competent bidders. 





The typical elected official is too preoccupied with 
keeping his political fences in repair to bother about 
the cost of municipal functions: not so your trained 
city manager. He will install a cost system in the best 
business tradition and provide the interested citizenry 
with a cost analysis of putting out fires, maintaining 
the public peace, billing the taxes or cleaning the 
streets. 

Is it any wonder that from such fresh springs of 
honest effort flow the benefits of quality service and 
lower tax rates? Inasmuch as the city managership 
borrows business methods, I may be pardoned at this 
point for borrowing a little business phraseology to 
express its success. Less than 5 per cent of the com- 
munities which have embraced the manager plan 
have ever abandoned it. This proves that over 95 
per cent of all users are “satisfied customers.” What 
a product! And if the people were on their toes, it 
would probably be 100 per cent. 


EDUCATION AND THE NEw MOVEMENT 


Widespread popular acceptance of the manager 
idea spells out unlimited horizons for this emerging 
profession and those who will be drawn to it. Nor 
will the student have to look far for his formal train- 
ing. Education has not lagged behind this reform in 
government administration. Public administration has 
“arrived” as a field of concentration in American uni- 
versities. Some curricula are specifically geared to 
city management, others to the broader field of public 
administration. 

The roster of educational institutions which offer 
training in public administration, as prepared by the 
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Public Administration Clearing House and published 
by the Public Administration Service, is indeed im- 
pressive. Many, such as Harvard, Syracuse and 
St. Louis, offer this field at the graduate level; others, 
at the undergraduate level. The general list of uni- 
versities which have recognized the importance of 
the field by devising suitable curricula includes Johns 
Hopkins, Catholic University, Princeton, Dartmouth, 
the University of Michigan, New York University, 
Notre Dame, Northwestern, the University of Chi- 
cago, Wellesley, and about ninety others of high 
standing. This arbitrary selection is admittedly a 
dangerous practice, but these are mentioned because 
they are so well known. 

If one were to conclude that conversion of munici- 
palities to the idea of managership was due to the 
influence of these institutions, he would be hard put 
to find statistical proof. New York State boasts of 
twelve universities with departments in public admin- 
istration, including the well-known Maxwell Gradu- 
ate School of Syracuse, but one finds only sixteen 
managed places in the State. Maine has only one such 
university, but it leads the nation with 104 managers. 
Texas, likewise, has only one educational institution 
offering such training, but can point to 77 cities or 
towns run by managers. It appears that something 
stronger than the proximity of academic influence is 
needed to shape the thinking of the citizenry in this 
matter. The movement must be born within the 
community. Growth is from the grass-roots upward, 
not downward from the towers of learning. It also 
becomes clear that the employment opportunities for 
the city and town manager may well lie in regions 
distant from the home campus. 

For those who may be interested in pursuing this 
new profession, let me say that some municipalities 
which operate municipal utilities prefer a manager 
with a little knowledge of engineering. Also, some put 
considerable emphasis on a knowledge of finance. 
It would, therefore, be well for the student who plans 
to prepare for this profession to include both branches 
of study in his program. 


OPPORTUNITIES AND REWARDS 


One thing is certain about job opportunities in this 
field. Every one of the 16,000 incorporated communi- 
ties in the United States, not to mention the counties, 
represents a potential opening for a manager. In addi- 
tion, sizable communities require one or more ad- 
ministrative assistants to aid the manager. In fact, 
an assistantship is often the entrée to a later job as 
manager. There is another reassuring factor making 
for wide employment opportunities. “Native son” sen- 
timent is no consideration when it comes to hiring a 
manager. Two-thirds of the 215 managers hired in 
1949 were formerly non-residents of the communi- 
ties involved. The “prophet without honor in his own 
country” seems to displace the “native son.” 

As for remuneration, the outlook should appeal to 
the realist. A man starts, usually, as administrative 





assistant to a manager, or as manager of a small com- 
munity, and progresses to larger places as he acquires 
experience and reputation. In some cases, a depart- 
ment head is promoted to the managership. In the 
larger cities, salaries range from $10,000 to $25,000. 
Cambridge, Mass., with a population of 120,000, pays 
its manager $20,000 a year. The average for cities be- 
tween 5,000 and 10,000 in population is $6,000. 

This profession, of course, also offers non-monetary 
rewards: the satisfaction of rendering a socially im- 
portant service to a large group; the sense of intro- 
ducing efficiency, economy and adequate service into 
all those municipal functions that touch our lives so 
closely. To control those services which combat 
crime, protect life and property against fire and health 
hazards; to foster those services that develop the right 
qualities in youth and refresh maturity through rec- 
reational facilities; to supply the utilities of civiliza- 
tion through public works—this is indeed a challeng- 
ing responsibility and a rewarding profession. 


No good word for Tito 


Edward Duff 








ee 
Franxty, NO BILL that has come out of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee or before the House has 
been supported with as little enthusiasm as the meas- 
ure before us today.” Representative A. A. Ribicoff 
(D., Conn.) was describing H.R. 9853, “a bill to pro- 
mote the foreign policy and provide for the defense 
and welfare of the United States by furnishing emer- 
gency relief assistance to Yugoslavia,” a measure that 
his Committee had reported out. From the Republi- 
can side of the House, Representative H. R. Gross 
(Iowa) taunted: 
Virtually every speaker in behalf of this measure 
has prefaced his or her remarks with an apology 
and attempted disclaimer for supporting Tito, an 
avowed Communist and the head of a government 
as dictatorial, ruthless and brutal as there is in ex- 
istence on this earth today. 
In the Senate chamber Tom Connally (D., Texas), 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, opened 
debate on S. 4232 with the dauntless spirit of the Lone 
Star State: 
If any Senator two years ago had suggested that I 
would today be standing on the floor of the United 
States Senate advocating $38 million for aid to 
Communist Yugoslavia, I should have called him 
to order. 
There was no good word for Tito in the discussion of 
emergency relief for Yugoslavia that opened in the 
Senate on December 7, and in the House on Decem- 
ber 12. The relief bill was passed and sent to the Presi- 
dent for his signature on December 19. 
Repeatedly describing the measure as a “gamble,” 
the Congress decided to hedge its bet that aid to Tito 
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would strengthen America’s national defense. Interest- 
ing conditions were attached to the gift of food to the 
people of Yugoslavia. Indeed, Yugoslavia was required 
to agree to some guarantees before the assistance 
granted was made available to her. She was required: 

1. To provide us with local currency needed for 
American administrative expenses of the program. 

2. “To give full and continuous publicity through 
the press, radio and all other available media in Yugo- 
slavia to the assistance furnished by the United States,” 
and, more important, to allow us access to such media. 

3. To allow us to observe and supervise the distri- 
bution by Yugoslavia of the food we are giving. (The 
House Report mentioned twelve or thirteen American 
observers, a palpably insufficient number. ) 

4. To distribute our and all other available food 
“without discrimination as to race or political or re- 
ligious belief.” 

5. To bank local funds to the value of our gift of 
food “to provide relief to needy persons and to children 
and for charitable, medical and such other purposes 
as may be mutually agreed upon.” This is the “counter- 
part” funds arrangement in all ECA grants. 

6. “To take all appropriate economic measures to 
reduce its relief needs, to encourage increased produc- 
tion and distribution of foodstuffs within Yugoslavia 
and to lessen the danger of similar future emergen- 
cies.” Rep. Walter H. Judd (R., Minn.) is responsible 
for this amendment calling on Tito to stop exporting 
food in a frenzied effort to industrialize his country 
and to cease forcing collectivization on Yugoslavia’s 
peasants. Said Congressman Judd: 

When our Government is advocating land reform 

and wider distribution in many countries and is 

urging family-owned and operated farms here in 
the United States, it ought not be helping Tito in 
exactly the opposite direction in Yugoslavia. 
In an effort to make it clear that we are aiding the 
people of Yugoslavia, not their Communist bosses, 
another amendment, sponsored by Senator Brien Mc- 
Mahon (D., Conn.), was attached: 

Nothing in this Act shall be interpreted as endors- 

ing measures undertaken by the present Govern- 

ment of Yugoslavia which suppress or destroy re- 
ligious, political and economic liberty, and the 

Yugoslav Government shal] be so notified when 

aid is furnished under this Act. 

Stringent sanctions were written into the Emergency 
Relief Assistance to Yugoslavia Act. Every three months 
the Secretary of State is to make a full and detailed 
report to Congress providing information on whether 
Yugoslavia is fulfilling the six congressional conditions 
and what developments are noted “in the attitude of 
Yugoslavia with respect to basic human rights.” The 
President—or Congress by concurrent resolution—is 
empowered to terminate all assistance promptly, should 
it become clear that Yugoslavia is not living up to her 
agreement or should “changed conditions make the 
continuance of assistance unnecessary or undesirable 
or no longer consistent with the national interest or 
the foreign policy of the United States.” 
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Strengthening America’s national defense was the 
overriding consideration in the minds of the Congress- 
men. Rep. Jacob K. Javits (R., N. Y.) spoke of the aid 
as “economic warfare.” We should spend the money 
to have “a Communist backfire burning in Yugoslavia,” 
Senator Tom Connally urged. Our gift of food will, 
it was argued, cost us nothing really, since the money 
will be taken from appropriated but unexpended Mar- 
shall Plan funds, according to an amendment of Sena- 
tor Pat McCarran (D., Nev.). Though the Administra- 
tion had asked for $38 million, Senator McCarran 
rephrased the request to read “not in excess of $50 
million” to legalize the $12.2 million already given 
by ECA under dubious authority. 

Our national interest, it was felt, demanded that we 
support the heresy that had erupted inside interna- 
tional communism, that we should encourage Tito’s 
nose-thumbing at Stalin. It was assumed that the 
break between Tito and the Kremlin was sincere, 
complete and irreparable. 
It was argued that to have 
thirty-two Yugoslav divi- 
sions stationed on the So- 
viet flank was a deterrent 
to aggression well worth 
the price—less than one- 
third the cost of equipping 
and maintaining an Ameri- 
can division for one year. 
The suggestion that our 
bribe might buy only an 
immobilized Yugoslav army 
in the case of a by-passing 
Soviet invasion of Western 
Europe was not taken too 
seriously. It was understood that the Yugoslav army 
would certainly fight if the country was invaded. Our 
military leaders, headed by Generals Marshall and 
Bradley, seemed not too fearful we would be barred 
from the Adriatic by Tito. They endorsed the aid bill, 
obviously preferring to have Tito rather than Stalin 
in Belgrade. 

How well the much-publicized thirty-two divisions 
of the Yugoslav army would or could fight was dis- 
puted. Rep. Michael Feighan (D., Ohio) reminded 
Congress that Hitler crushed a Yugoslav army of im- 
pressive numbers in one week in 1941. Tito’s forces, 
armed with captured German and Italian equipment 
and cast-off Soviet matériel], is manifestly no match for 
the motorized armies of the satellites. Moreover, the 
morale of the army, which is composed mainly of 
peasants, reflects the people’s hatred of the Communist 
regime. Rep. Wayne L. Hays (D., Ohio) could claim 
to have first-hand information on the point. Our mili- 
tary attaché in Belgrade had assured him that he 
(Hays) was the only American who had seen the 
Yugoslav army on maneuvers. “Rag-tag, bob-tailed, 
ill-equipped, poorly clad fighting units,” was Mr. Hays’ 
judgment. In case of invasion they would “murder 
their officers, take to the hills and fight against Tito 
and the Communists from without and try to set up an 
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independent government in Yugoslavia.” Congressman 





Feighan argued that we should send a military mission 
to get the facts that concern our national interest so 
crucially. 


Wuy THE NEED? 


How real is Yugoslavia’s need? Rep. Charles W. 
Versell (D., Ill.) and others pointed out that $421 mil- 
lion of our money has been poured into that country 
since the outbreak of World War II. Rep. James C. 
Davis (D. Ga.) asked the Library of Congress’ Legis- 
lative Service to check. The report on UNRRA relief 
(American contribution: 72 per cent) declared: “Yugo- 
slavia has received as a gift goods equal in sales value 
to more than ten years of its total pre-war national 
budget and to three full years of its gross national in- 
come.” The report asserted that one-third of the Yugo- 
slav Government’s revenue came from the sale of 
UNRRA supplies in 1946. Since the food given by us 
to the people of Yugoslavia is to be sold by Tito’s 
regime through regular commercial (nationalized ) 
outlets, Congressmen could well have shown more 
interest in the prices the government will fix and the 
use of ration cards to penalize the “anti-social,” i.e., 
democratic elements. 

According to American experts the food shortages 
due to the drought vary in different parts of Yugo- 
slavia. The grain production for the whole country 
amounts to 71 per cent of the 1947-49 average. How 
much of the shortage is due to the drought and how 
much to Tito’s policy? John J. Haggerty, the agricul- 
tural attaché at our Belgrade Embassy, estimated that 
10 or 15 per cent of the fall in production was ex- 
plained by general economic deterioration and apathy, 
and the rest due to the drought. Mr. Feighan asserted 
that food production under Tito had never reached 
60 per cent of pre-war totals. The Ohio Congressman 
explained that the regime had dragged a million young 
peasants from the farms to work in state-owned fac- 
tories, and pushed collectivization of agriculture in a 
frenzied effort to prove Tito a better Communist than 
Stalin. “According to September, 1950 figures from the 
Yugoslav Agricultural Commission,” asserted Congress- 
man Feighan, “there are now 6,970 kolkhozes—collec- 
tive farms—in Titoland. The vast majority of them— 
5,650—have been created in the past two years, or 
since Tito fell out with his fellow-thieves in the Krem- 
lin.” The Report of the House Committee on Foreign 
Relations conceded euphemistically: “Production on 
privately owned farms is not as low as that on collec- 
tive farms.” 

The debate served to spotlight the monstrous tyran- 
ny triumphant in Titoland. There was a full airing of 
the police-state methods of a regime run on terror and 
maintaining itself by denial of freedom of speech, free- 
dom of elections, freedom of religion. A Congressman 
told his colleagues of meeting an old lady in Serbia 
last year whose husband had been visited by Tito’s 
secret police seeking to know why he had not con- 
tributed more grain. “Before he had a chance to an- 
swer, they shot him down in front of his grandchil- 


dren.” Senator Herbert R. O’Conor (D., Md.) reported 
that the aged aunt and uncle of one of his constituents 
were jailed for thirty days because they were unable 
to furnish the government with their quota of grain. 
The memory of our fliers ruthlessly shot down when 
off their course over Yugoslavia was recalled. The fate 
of the 11,000 kidnaped Greek children was brought 
up. Tito has returned only sixty or seventy, it was as- 
serted. Rep. Wayne Hays described a scene he wit- 
nessed in a Yugoslav school where milk provided free 
by the UN International Emergency Fund was being 
distributed. The children were obliged first to sing a 
song: “Thanks to our great leader Tito for this milk we 
get today.” (Will the children have to sing the same 
song for their supper supplied by American food, 
three-quarters of which will come from our CCC sur- 
plus stocks?) Tito’s hostility to the free world was re- 
called. Yugoslavia’s was the lone vote in the Security 
Council on June 27 against the resolution to repel ag- 
gression in Korea. As late as June 1 of this year Tito’s 
Ambassador to Washington, Vladimir Popovitch, 
labeled American foreign policy “imperialistic.” 


RELIGIOUS OPPRESSION 


Tito’s relentless oppression of religion was spread 
on the record, particularly by Reps. John J. Rooney 
(D., N. Y.), Anthony F. Tauriello (D., N. Y.) and 
Michael Feighan (D., Ohio). In addition to his perse- 
cution of Catholics, Tito was indicted for his imprison- 
ment of American-born Orthodox Bishop Varnava 
Nastic of Sarajevo and his signal for the bombing of 
Belgrade on Easter Sunday morning, 1945, just as the 
Serbs were coming out of their churches. State De- 
partment reports of a relaxation of religious persecu- 
tion in Titoland today are mythical. 

The Emergency Relief to Yugoslavia Act was passed 
in the interests of our national defense. The Congres- 
sional Record reveals that the Catholic War Veterans 
of America, the Catholic Economic Association, Bishop 
John F. O'Hara of Buffalo and Bishop John Burke, his 
Auxiliary, supported the measure. They took pretty 
much the same position AMErica has advocated, as ex- 
pressed by Rep. Walter Judd: “Whatever weakens the 
conspiracy that threatens the survival of the United 
States helps us.” 

Congressman Boyd Tackett (D., Ark.), opposing the 
bill, confessed himself “at a loss to know the battle 
cry for World War III.” In the debate the day before 
he had heard the reminder of the occasion in 1943 
when the House rafters rang with cheers for Mikhail- 
ovitch. Perhaps the international situation is getting 
less ideological—to use a Churchill expression of 1944. 
Perhaps that is why the State Department told the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House that it 
wanted no strings or conditions attached to the aid 
bill—though we are not chary about conditions on aid 
to the Philippines. Perhaps that is why much of the 
congressional debate, derogatory to Tito, would never 
be allowed to be broadcast to Yugoslavia over the 
Voice of America. 
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Hollywood ’s crisis 
finds an answer 


Phil Koury 


Turre ARE SIGNS that Hollywood, decorative and 
poised and charmed by its own special radiation, is 
dipping a nervous toe into strange waters—the pools 
of wisdom that show one how to operate profitably in 
a highly competitive atmosphere. With the present 
pace of television, the film industry knows it will 
somehow have to craw] out of its cocoon of soft living. 
Conceivably it may be compelled to hold out a hat 
which it has rarely doffed to settled economic princi- 
ples. 

This New Year’s vow to clean house happens to 
have an air of mulish permanence. All the studios are 
looking into and behind the budget. The disposition 
toward higher quality and lower costs is far past the 
talking stage. 

There have been tests and, while one flourish of 
temperance does not necessarily mean a reformation, 
there is, in a gentle little exercise called The Next 
Voice You Hear, a heartening indication of a new in- 
dustry spirit. The venture is the more noteworthy be- 
cause it emerged from the lush bower of the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer studio, long distinguished for its in- 
ordinate love of bigness. 

The producer who eased Metro out of the turkey- 
and-champagne technique of film-making on this occa- 
sion is a young chap named Dore Schary, one of the 
bolder and brighter of the MGM vice presidents. 
Schary chanced a premise. It was possible, he felt, 
for a major studio with enormous overhead costs to 
make modest-budgeted movies featuring new and un- 
usual themes. The formula would have to be one not 
highly revered in Hollywood, substituting inventive- 
ness for spending. 

Standing alone, a standard such as Schary unfurled 
within a citadel of display like MGM was enough to 
unsettle a lot of time-honored procedures. But Schary, 
brave lad, said more. He said he was going to try it. 

Boasts like this are a dime a dozen in Hollywood. 
Older heads stroked their expense vouchers and pos- 
tulated with the profundo of an evangelist reading 
Genesis. They were sure “this boy Schary” was going 
to strangle himself with his own fiscal rope. 

How, they asked, would he get box-office names 
($100,000 a head usually) and writers (at $1,500 per 
week each) and keep under, not just one, but two 
million dollars? 

Now there is an old Hollywood legend much re- 
spected and often obeyed. It says movie patrons care 
to see only their favorite stars. Gary Cooper, no mat- 
ter what the quality or provenance of his performance, 
will pack ’em in. But Miss Irene Goodnight is lucky to 
get by even if her voix d'or makes Bernhardt sound like 
someone in a Marx Brothers farrago. Presumably, it 
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is not what is done in Hollywood but who is doing it. 

Schary laid an ax to this totem pole to legend, and 
shattered a few other prize fallacies besides. 

He set himself a budget of peanuts, roughly $500,- 
000, for Next Voice, then gathered a cast of “un- 
knowns.” There being no limit to his madness, he 
risked the entire experiment on a story centering 
about a presumed manifestation of Divine Providence 
—a fantastically simple drama of modern morality that 
tells how the everyday problems of an average Ameri- 
can family are solved by the chummy comments of a 
“Voice” from above, reaching earth by radio. 

Schary’s choice of subject got pretty much the same 
reaction as did one of Cecil DeMille’s many years ago. 
When he disclosed his plan to make The Ten Com- 
mandments, the studio brass cried out: “What! A Bible 
picture! Who will go to see people wearing beards and 
tablecloths?” 

Initial box-office reports on Next Voice, though it 
surely is no Ten Commandments, indicate Schary 
knew what he was about. The critical verdict on the 
film’s artistic merits is very good in most instances. 

That there is no magic in how all this was accom- 
plished seems entirely verified in a book, The Case 
History of a Movie (Random, $3), prepared by Schary 
with the assistance of Charles Palmer. It is easy read- 
ing, just right for anyone interested in an affable dis- 
cussion of a producer’s key problems and solutions. 

The story on which The Next Voice You Hear is 
based first appeared in magazine form nearly two 
years ago. The article elfishly set forth the reactions 
to a mysterious “Voice” heard at the same time over 
all radios throughout the world for six consecutive 
nights. The voice chided the people for the mess it 
felt they had made of the world’s affairs, then worked 
a few garish miracles to prove its divinity and to en- 
courage the return to paths of wisdom. 

The miracles devised by the magazine author, 
George Sumner Albee, included the sinking of the 
island of Australia below sea level for one minute, the 
disappearance of all metal owned by the Army and 
Navy and the transformation of a group of atheists 
into angels, complete with wings and halo. For ob- 
vious technical and spiritual reasons, Schary eliminat- 
ed these dashing effects. “Take the case of the atheists 
who sprouted wings,” he says. “Actually I don’t think 
God would humiliate even an atheist.” 
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The action of the film story, based on Schary’s 30- 
page treatment, is confined to an average family, the 
Joe Smiths—father, mother, son and aunt. The union 
of spiritual and temporal as a basic concept was all 
that Schary retained from the origina]. There are no 
visible miracles in the film. A miracle, if such it may 
be called, takes place in the father’s mind as a direct 
result of the messages from the “Voice.” 


In setting a pattern for the production, Schary relied 
upon a useful tool—ingenuity. He figured costs could 
be cut in one or two general ways. 


One way is to reduce arbitrarily all expenditures, 
using less of everything, including talent. The 
other way is to substitute thought for money. 
Often the pleasant result of the Jatter is that the 
goading of your ingenuity and imagination makes 
the picture not only cheaper but much better. If 
what happens between two people in a scene is 
strong enough, you can play it in front of a board 
fence, and if you can’t use money for an eye- 
filling set you can go to work and build up the 
emotional content of the scene. 


The prime cost of a motion picture, he knew, was time 
—time in production, from the start of photography to 
the finish. The British call it “days on the floor.” 


In the middle of the budget Schary ran across an 
eleven-page section which highlighted controllable 
expense items. These were taken up one by one, “and 
the sound of hatchets was heard in the land.” 


Could this set be eliminated and the action played 
in another? Could this scene be played at night so 
we could kill some of the expensive detail on the 
set and eliminate a painted backing? Did we need 
sixty kids in the school exterior or could Bill Well- 
man (the director) angle his action to get his 
effect with less? Do we need so many different 
radio announcers, or could the family always 
listen to one or two favorites? We've figured $200 
for the doctor bit in the hospital; haven’t we any- 
one in stock? Since we don’t actually use the bow]- 
ing alley attached to the cocktail bar, can’t we just 
suggest it with shadows and sound? In the mon- 
tage where Joe is looking for runaway Johnny, the 
cutter won't use all eight spots listed, so why shoot 
them? Lét’s kill the gas station, which we'd have 
to build, and pick up the standing theatre foyer 
on Lot 2 some night when we're working over 
there anyway. ... 


The old trouping spirit helped greatly, Schary writes: 
“Cheerful, alert work by men who felt themselves per- 
sonally responsible for the entire project.” 

The big gains came out of pre-production prepara- 
tions—reading sessions with the players, rehearsals, 
technicians working out problems in terms of their 
own tasks—and always the relentless attack on the 
script, tightening it in some places and fleshing it out 
in others. Some script changes were important. Schary 
writes: 


Originally, when Mary was at the hospital with 
her false labor, Joe had gone in from the corridor 
to a semi-private room where two other women 
were helping her pack. They came out and down 
the corridor for Mary’s line, “I feel like such a 
fool, leaving here as big as when I came in,” and 
then went to the lobby for the business of paying 





the bill. These scenes wouldn’t “come up” in re- 
hearsal, wouldn't play with the simple, alive 
straightforwardness of the scenes up to that 
point. The upshot was that we killed the scenes in 
the room and the lobby, and had Mary speak her 
two lines of apology when she came out of a 
door with her suitcase into the corridor to join 
Joe. Not only was the new action much more clean 
and dramatic—Ruby cut three-quarters of a day 
out of his shooting schedule, Joel cut down his 
cast list, and Eddie Imazu canceled one $600 and 
one $1,200 set. 
In a mere eighteen days (four for rehearsal and four- 
teen for filming) Schary and Director William Well- 
man had successfully merged three elements—risky 
subject, cast of unknowns and meager budget. 
To each of these Hollywood has been spectacularly 
allergic. 
There may be something of permanent policy value 
in the Schary experiment. It may be worth some study 
if Hollywood is serious about its present crisis. 


London letter 

Christmas has seemed to start earlier and earlier every 
year—that is to say, the pagan mid-winter festival, 
which really has nothing to do with Christ. Christmas 
trees were decorating the large stores in central Lon- 
don as early as October, and the hoped-for boom in 
buying was prepared for. But there is so little money 
with which to buy presents at the moment that the 
Christmas-card habit is spreading enormously. Most 
of the cards, too, have nothing to do with the Nativity 
of Our Lord. 


An effort was made this year to Christianize Christ- 
mas, by means of “posters” of the Nativity spread on 
the London walls, but so outshone were they by all 
the cinema and household-goods advertisements that 
they hardly made any show. The question now arises 
as to whether it is a good idea to use the poster method 
—so closely associated with secular publicity—to adver- 
tise Christianity. But one must not always criticize. 

The mournful brass bands of the nonconformist de- 
nominations intoned their trite repertoire of carols 
in the streets. Occasionally a gay, enterprising choir of 
young people’s voices could be heard singing the less 
well-known carols, often in parts. And that is a great, 
though rare, joy. 

What can I say of the autumn literary activities, 
looking back from this mid-winter point? A spate of 
books about Italy and Rome, first and foremost. Nearly 
every publisher seems to have cashed in on the Holy 
Year and produced a book about Italy. 

There have also been several books and many 
articles about the Assumption, whose definition as a 
dogma caused more discussion here, perhaps, than in 
the United States, owing to the Anglican body, which 
looked on the definition as a fatal blow to “Reunion.” 
The secular paper, Time and Tide, had an interesting 
series of articles on the subject by Catholics and Angli- 
cans, in which a distinguished Anglican pointed out 
that this striking manifestation of the teaching author- 
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ity of the Roman Catholic Church brought home the 
lack of a teaching authority in the Anglican Church. 
For the grouse that the doctrine of the Assumption has 
no foundation in the Scriptures can equally well be 
applied to other doctrines which Anglicans hold fully 
as much as Catholics. I think it fair to say that the 
Assumption and Italy have provided most of our 
autumn’s literature of “Catholic interest.” 

An excellent religious anthology, A Year of Grace, 
has been made and published by Mr. Victor Gollancz, 
whose name before the war was intimately connected 
with left-wing politics but since the war has been 
associated with the union of Europe and practical 
undenominational Christianity. His anthology is one 
of the richest and most comprehensive religious an- 
thologies I have ever seen. 

Another event is the publication, in December, of 
the thousandth issue of the excellent Jesuit journal, 
The Month. The character of this journal has varied 
through numerous vicissitudes. Originally it set out to 
study literature, science and the arts from the Catholic 
viewpoint. In its middle period it became almost ex- 
clusively theological and political, and now it has re- 
turned to its original ideal. Throughout this new phase 
it has maintained a high standard, particularly, in my 
opinion, in its series of articles called “A Decade in 
Retrospect.” For this series someone from the large 
arena of English public life—or from lesser, more in- 
teresting, arenas—is asked to write an account of what 
the last decade has meant to him or her. The male 
contributors (judging from the articles I have read) 
analyze changes—for the most part tragic—in society 
over the last ten years; the women, the changes in 
themselves, of outlook and mood. 

The Month is often criticized for being too much 
“of the world.” Its critics do not take it to task, I think, 


because of its wide and humanist interests but because 
it invites so many non-Catholics to write for it. There 
is at the moment, however, no general “high-brow” 
monthly journal except The Month. It seems to me 
correct that a basically Catholic periodical should hold 
this position. BarsarRA WALL 


Recessional 1950 
Now when our head is bared and bowed 
At midnight on a houseless heath, 
The mind unsure, the spirit cowed, 
One hand upon the bolt of death, 
Lord God, arrest us in retreat, 
Charm us with fear, and chain our feet. 


Thrust with a star our jangled frame 
That we, antenna to Thy call, 

May hear Thy shepherd voice proclaim 
The World’s homecoming festival; 

O lyric remedy of fear, 

Transpose our mumbling into prayer. 


No adamantine shields avail 

Against the intolerable blast; 

Flimsy the canopies of steel, 

Arches of faith alone hold fast; 

Chill from our battered homes we move 
Into the housing of Thy love. 


The imperishable crystal breaks, 
Shattered of our perverted will, 
Yet easier for the Magnet makes 
The shards for the Restorer’s skill: 
Great Lodestone of the human soul, 
Receive us broken; build us whole. 
A. E. JOHNSON 








Allies within Russia 


THE CHOICE 




























By Boris Shub. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
205p. $2.75. 


The theme of Boris Shub’s book is made 
clear in this statement: 


Is war the only way to deal with Rus- 
sians? I think there is a better way. I 
believe we have no quarrels with the 
Russian people. If we make the cause 
of Russian freedom our cause, if we so 
inform the Russian people and the men 
in the Kremlin—and, most important of 
all, if through solemnly declared policy 
and adequate action we stand squarely 
behind the Russians in their fight to 
free themselves of their worst enemy 
and ours, the men will be found in 
sufficiently high places to act.... 


Mr. Shub has been at pains to popular- 
ize his thesis, perhaps a little too much. 
Whole chapters are given to descriptions 
of several meetings and conversations 
which he had with certain Soviet officers 
and intellectuals. He shows a certain com- 
plaisance in dwelling on such events. 
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Moreover, the rather long descriptions of 
certain programs of the American radio in 
Berlin weaken the serious thesis proposed 
by the author. Doubtless Mr. Shub chose 
this technique in the hope of reaching a 
larger American public and thus influenc- 
ing the State Department and the the- 
oreticians responsible for our Russian 
policy. 

Mr. Shub’s mastery of Russian has en- 
abled him to touch the various sources of 
Soviet life, and his active life in Germany 
and his continual contact with representa- 
tives of the Soviets and of the Russian 
people have enriched his background. Of 
these contacts he has chosen only a few 
to point up his thesis. He seems to choose 
certain representatives of the Soviets who 
may serve his own philosophical and po- 
litical ideas. This is seen also in his judg- 
ment on the past history of Russia. These 
defects, however, do not substantially af- 
fect his main thesis, which is concerned 
with the policy we should follow toward 
the people of Russia. 

The coming contact between the West- 
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ern world and Russia, which every day 
seems nearer, should, according to Mr. 
Shub, be completely different from that 
which occurred between Russia and Nazi 
Germany. Here is the key to our future 
failure or success. As Mr. Shub well says: 
But Stalin’s most effective allies during 
the early days, before our supplies be- 
gan to reach Russia . . . were the Ger- 
man leaders, who by their conduct in 
Russia accomplished what Stalin could 
not. They changed Russian defeatism 
into an enraged fighting spirit... . Cap- 
tured German war documents, sub- 
mitted as evidence at Nuremberg, cor- 
roborate this in no uncertain terms. 
We must absolutely distinguish between 
the Russian people, persecuted like every 
other people which finds itself under the 
rule of the Kremlin, and the Stalinist dic- 
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tatorship. To attack the Russian people 
itself would simply oblige it to react in 
self-defense—as it is continually reacting 
against the Stalinist regime. This is at 
present an unarmed reaction, but at some 
future time the Russian people will be 
armed. 

Those who know Russia well, such as 
Kravchenko, agree with this. The great 
numbers of Russians who show their 
hatred of communism by escaping through 
the Iron Curtaim proclaim the truth of 
what Mr. Shub says. 

There is no better place for the growth 
of the seeds of anti-communism than Rus- 
sia itself and the countries subjected to 
Stalinism. The Russian people could be 
our true allies against Stalin. Mr. Shub’s 
proposal of an attack on Soviet Russia 
from within, on the ideological level, by 
creating anti-Stalinist defeatism, is, it 
seems to me, quite realistic. Action will 
follow upon such propaganda, provided 
the Russian people feel that they have 
some support from without. The Iron 
Curtain is not quite impenetrable. Our 
action and our propaganda should be 
adapted to the realities of Soviet life and 
to the needs of the Russian people. Mr. 
Shub shows by several examples that such 
a policy could have good results. 

ANDREI OUROUSSOFF 


Prologue to the Life 


BOSWELL’S LONDON JOURNAL: 
1762-1763 


Edited by F. A. Pottle. McGraw-Hill. 
842p. $5. 


To all lovers of English Literature, and 
of eighteenth-century writings in particu- 
lar, this journal is of great moment. Dis- 
covered by Prof. C. C. Abbott among a 
miscellany of papers in Fettercairn House 
near Aberdeen, Scotland, the journal was 
purchased by Lieut.-Col. R. H. Isham, 
and eventually bought by Yale University 
in 1949, The volume covers nine months 
of the young James Boswell’s life in Lon- 
don, and is the first of the huge Boswel- 
lian series that the Yale scholars are now 
projecting. 

Boswell’s London Journal has been es- 
pecially well presented by the publishers. 
The preface, brilliantly written by Chris- 
topher Morley, traces the efforts of the 
greatest English biographer, and pays 
well-deserved tribute to the far-sighted- 
ness of the learned Edmund Malone, who 
was one of the executors of Boswell’s un- 
published papers. The introduction by 
Prof. F. A. Pottle, editor of the volume, 
clears the way for any difficulties that the 
average reader might encounter. The en- 
tire work is carefully annotated and in- 
dexed. Of particular value is Section IV of 
the introduction, wherein biographical 
sketches are given of the persons men- 
tioned in the journal. 


The twenty-two-year-old Boswell came 











to London from Edinburgh, ostensibly to 
seek a commission in the Guards, which 
in turn would give him a just reason for 
remaining in the more lively English capi- 
tal. The London Journal, 15 November 
1762-3 August 1763, is the most carefully 
and elaborately written of all Boswell’s 
papers. Evidently Boswell had plenty of 
time to write during this stay in London, 
since he knew rather few people in the 
city, and had but slender means for en- 
tertainment. The journal was not written 
daily, but posted at leisure. Despite this, 
there is no anticipation, and Boswell 
writes as though he were looking forward 
with expectancy of either good or ill for- 
tune with each entry. Above all, do we 
see the dramatic quality of the journal. It 
is a work so complete with detail that the 
exactness of certain incidents attracts, 
shocks or amuses us. Boswell’s journal is 
the log-book of a young and active man. 
He lacks the assurance, objectivity and 
tact of Pepys, the eloquence and warmth 
of Rousseau, but there is much more spirit 
in the London Journal than in Swift's 
Journal to Stella. 

The journal is a history of Boswell’s 
own mind, and this is why it is so inter- 
esting. His use of historical method is sur- 
prising; possibly he absorbed this from his 
reading of Hume. He tells us he is timid, 
afraid of the dark, fearful of ghosts, filled 
with remorse over several incidents. We 
see in Boswell a highly emotional person 
with a gift for creating a situation that is 
lifelike and dramatic, but a situation that 
must adhere to the truth. 





This volume is almost an indispensable 
prolog to The Life of Samuel Johnson, for 
in it we see that like the great lexicogra- 
pher, Boswell suffers from fits of nervous 
depression, and it is this common misfor- 
tune that knits the two men together. 
Further, we see in the Journal that John- 
son really wanted Boswell as a companion 
and friend, and that Boswell did not force 
himself upon Johnson. 

Throughout Boswell’s account of his 
doings runs the struggle of good against 
evil in man. Even in the midst of his sor- 
did amours, young Jamie is filled with 
remorse, and resolves to have no further 
traffic with the women of the streets. 
There is little evidence in this account of 
Boswell’s having earlier become a Catho- 
lic, for any mention of this might have 
debarred him from a professional career 





or succession to estate. Against the back- 
ground of one of our history’s most color- 
ful periods, and among noteworthies like 
Johnson, Garrick, Goldsmith, Lord and 
Lady Northumberland, there moves the 
young Scot of overwhelming vanity, 
amorous promiscuity, wit, gregariousness, 
ambition, with an admixture of idealism 
and beastliness, thrift and generosity. It is 
the ability of this same Scot to give per- 
sonal significance and vitality to the ap- 
parently trivial that makes the book mem- 
orable. MIcHAEL G. FuRLONG 


Race in the factories 





INDUSTRY’S UNFINISHED 
BUSINESS 





By Sara E. Southall. Harper. 173p. $2.50. 


It was a lucky accident which led the 
publishers to schedule this book for the 
summer of 1950. The vast expanse of 
Asia, with its billion teeming yellow- 
and brown-skinned inhabitants, has sud- 
denly become to the American people a 
frightening problem which can no longer 
be ignored. Our comfortable, pharisaical 
notions of white supremacy, largely based 
on the material progress of the West as 
contrasted with the backwardness of the 
Orient, have been rudely shocked by 
humiliating and bloody setbacks on the 
Korean peninsula. The lesson we failed 
to learn from the Japanese, perhaps be- 
cause they themselves had become large- 
ly Westernized and industrialized, we are 
finally coming to appreciate now. 

That lesson is this: the awakening peo- 
ples of the Orient are no longer satisfied 
to play a secondary role in world affairs. 
Everywhere they are on the march to- 
ward independence and power. The de- 
structive weapons of the West they have 
learned to use, and even to make. Since 
the West can never hope to match the 
human resources of the East, it is only 
a question of time—unless the fires of 
hatred can be quenched—before the posi- 
tions are reversed and the despised 
Oriental becomes top-dog. 


Ultimately, our hope for survival lies 
not in battleships, or jet planes, or even 
in the A-Bomb, though these can protect 
us for a while. It lies rather in the re- 
assertion of the spiritual values which 
underlie our way of life and which, in 
our pursuit of material things, we have 
too long neglected. Nothing else can de- 
stroy quickly enough the suicidal notion 
of white supremacy which has inflamed 
the Orient against us, and which makes a 
settlement based on equality and mutual 
respect impossible. 


In Industry’s Unfinished Business, Sara 
Southall is not concerned with global re- 
lations but, as one reads along, the head- 
lines from Korea keep rising up and hid- 
ing the text. The failure of industry to 
integrate minority groups into the life of 
American business is not just the failure 
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of industry, nor a failure which affects 
industry alone. It is a failure of the whole 
American community, and a failure whose 
repercussions are felt round the globe. 
It is this knowledge which gives this 
moving book its urgency. It 
makes the reader want to cheer when the 
author tells the story of race relations at 
International Harvester and other enlight- 
ened firms and, conversely, it makes him 


special 


weep when she writes: 
Most managerial representatives with 
whom I talked about fair employment 
had little knowledge either of the prob- 
lems or of the methods to be used in 
solving them. While they seemed to 
have no personal animosity toward any 
minority group, I soon became con- 
vinced that many lacked the leadership 
and understanding needed in develop- 
ing a broad policy of fair employment. 
Some managements have been helped to- 
ward an understanding by labor unions, 
but this has not happend so often as one 
might imagine. The story of interracial 
justice in organized labor is spotty, and 
where it is good, the explanation, one 
suspects, lies more often in self-interest 
than in moral conviction. 

The author, who writes from many 
years of experience in the personnel de- 
partment of International Harvester, ob- 
serves that the moral approach to fair 
employment is not the most effective one. 
That observation ought to give some of us 
pause. Why is it that so many otherwise 
excellent Christian people, in direct con- 
tradiction of their religious principles, re- 
main captive to a most degrading and 
ignorant kind of racial prejudice? 

Miss Southall is not without hope. As 
she came to the end of her career with 
International Harvester, she could look 
back over the years and note great 
changes for the better in American indus- 
try. Businessmen are much more con- 
scious today of the race problem than 
they were twenty or thirty years ago, and 
they know a great deal more about how 
to solve it. If executives want to know 
what can be done, they have only to read 
this little book. It is every bit as practical 
as it is inspiring. 

BENJAMIN L. MASSE 





CANDLEMAS BAY 





By Ruth Moore. Morrow. 3841p. $3. 


The author of Spoonhandle has written 
an even better novel in Candlemas Bay. 
There is the same authentic background 
of life on the Maine coast, the same exact 
reproduction of the local idiom, the same 
conflict between the families who have 
lived in the town for hundreds of years 
and the “summer people” as in Spoon- 
handle, but this latest novel has more 
sharply delineated characters and a great- 
er variety of them. The reader sees three 
generations of the Ellis family with all 
their virtues and their weaknesses, their 
joys and their sorrows, their fears and 
their hopes. 
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There is Grampie Ellis, a stalwart sup- 
port for his three daughters and_ his 
worthless son. Although Grampie’s heart 
was nearly broken by his son’s weak- 
nesses, he found pride and hope in his 
grandson Jeb who loved the sea as he did 
and showed the self-reliance and integrity 
his father had lacked. There is Candy, a 
selfish, jealous, half-insane woman who 
lived for herself alone, keeping her sisters 
in subjection to her will because she con- 
trolled their money. There is Evelyn, the 
sensitive, artistic sister who had always 
been thought a nonentity until another 
artist who was spending the summer in 
Candlemas Bay recognized her genius. 
There is Lynnie, who finally found ro- 
mance and escape from Candy’s tyranny. 
And there is Jen, Jeb’s mother, an Ellis 
by marriage only, but the strongest of 
them all. Jen is a really magnificent 
woman with courage, fortitude, initiative 
and understanding. Left with six children 
in her early thirties, and nearly nine thou- 
sand dolJars in debt, Jen undertook to 
make a decent living for her family. When 
Jeb earned money to help her out she 
knew 
that when a woman held in her hands 
the money her menfolks brought home, 
she was holding more than just tens 
and fives and ones. She was holding her 
son’s ability, and his ambitions, and his 
dreams; and what might be behind one 
of his greasy, crumpled-up dollar bills 
was worth a thousand times over any- 
thing it could buy. 
This novel is almost certain to have a 
large sale, and will confirm its author’s 
place among the best of our regional nov- 
elists. There is so much to praise in the 
book that I hate to end on a disparaging 
note, but I must deplore the blasphemy 
in the speech of the men. 
Mary L. DuNN 


THE MEANING OF FATIMA 








By C. C. Martindale, S. J. Kenedy. 183p. 
$2.50. 


Seldom indeed is it that a reviewer may 
deliver himself of the forthright and satis- 
fying statement: “This is a magnificent 
book.” But Father Martindale has—and 
not for the first time—provided an oppor- 
tunity to dust off and revive that unquali- 
fied dictum. The apparitions at Fatima 
burst on a world in which mysticism and 
neuroticism are in danger of being con- 
fused; in which, with increasing frequen- 
cy, a soul needs as much the psychiatrist 
as the priest; in which, because of the 
foul genii which stood over Nagasaki, 
Hiroshima and Bikini, fear and uncertain- 
ty, always bad infections of the human 
spirit, have spread with pandemic ra- 
pidity. 

Father Martindale’s competence as a 
commentator on the psychology of sanc- 
tity is well known. He has scrutinized the 
many excellent books on Fatima, has 
made a personal pilgrimage to the places 
and the surviving persons involved, and 
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has written a discerning study of the 
matter which establishes a nice balance 
between the facile skepticism which read- 
ily rejects whatever it cannot weigh and 
the credulous pietism which sees multi- 
plying miracles on every side. With this 
judicious blend of reverence and realism, 
of sympathy and objectivity, Father Mar- 
tindale examines the evidence, evaluates 
the testimony of young, illiterate Portu- 
guese peasants and gives a solid and 
scholarly resumé which sedulously sepa- 
rates hearsay from history, fact from con- 
jecture. 

Here is the story of our Lady of Fatima. 
complete with the faith of simple people 
and scholars, the fanatic bigotry of the 
godless and the message which is at once 
a challenge and a consolation to the 
world, From Father Martindale’s synthe- 
sis and critique there emerges the most 
intelligent appreciation of Fatima that J 
have as yet seen. Anyone interested in 
Fatima—and who can afford not to be?— 
should read this book. 

WiiuraM A, Donacny, S.J. 





PSYCHOANALYSIS AND RELIGION 








By Erich Fromm. Yale. 119p. $2.50. 


This volume, by the author of Escape 
from Freedom and Man for Himself, is 
based upon the twenty-sixth series of 
Terry Foundation lectures delivered at 
Yale on “Religion in the Light of Science 
and Philosophy.” In explanation of the 
title, the author notes in his preface that 
his chapters are in no sense representa- 
tive of “psychoanalysis,” meaning the 
orthodox discipline of Sigmund Freud. He 
also explains that he takes a position 
which differs from those whom he desig- 
nates as “practising religionists” and those 
“who consider religion a symptom of un- 
resolved emotional conflicts.” 

Professor Fromm states that he under- 
stands by religion “any system of thought 
and action, shared by a group, which 
gives the individual a frame of orienta- 
tion and an object of devotion.” Follow- 
ing upon this definition he makes a dis- 
tinction—one which he says cuts across 
theistic and non-theistic lines—between 
“authoritarian” and “humanistic”  re- 
ligions. 

Authoritarian religion does not fare too 
well in Doctor Fromm’s regard, for, as he 
puts it, it is the surrender to a power 
transcending man in which “man loses 
his independence and integrity as an in- 
dividual and gains the feeling of his be- 
ing protected by an awe-inspiring power 
of which, as it were, he becomes a part.” 
It is evident that there is no room in this 
pale pantheistic definition for a God who 
so loved the world that He sent His di- 
vine Son to save it. 

Humanistic religion, the author states, 
is centered around man and his strength. 
Inasmuch as humanistic religions are the- 
istic, God is the symbol of man’s own 
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powers (author’s italics) which he tries to 

realize in his life and is not a symbol of 
force and domination having power over 
man (author’s italics), Early Christianity 
is humanistic and not authoritarian, ac- 
cording to Doctor Fromm, and this is 
evident from the spirit and text of all 
Jesus’ teachings. He thinks that His pre- 
cept that “the Kingdom of God is within 
you” is the simple and clear expression of 
non-authoritarian thinking. “A few hun- 
dred years later, after Christianity had 
ceased to be the religion of the poor and 
humble peasants, artisans and slaves, and 
had become the religion of those ruling 
the Roman Empire, the authoritarian 
trend in Christianity became dominant” 
(p. 48). These statements and numerous 
others which could be culled from the 
book indicate so wide a variance between 
the author’s concepts and orthodox Chris- 
tian belief that a discussion which would 
be fair to both approaches would prolong 
this review to undue length. 

One can agree with some of the au- 
thor’s statements, however, and one notes 
that he is reverent and sincere in his be- 
liefs. He deplores present-day material- 
istic values and totalitarian ideas and he 
justly criticizes those individuals whose 
actions and conduct are so widely at vari- 
ance with the religious beliefs they pur- 
port to hold. His statements regarding 
the “marketing orientation” of modern 
man are particularly apt, and he presents 
this factor as a real threat to true re- 
ligious attitudes. 

Had Doctor Fromm entitled his book 
Psychoanalysis and Humanism, one could 
say justly that he had proved his point, 
namely, that there is no conflict between 
them. As it now stands, however, we are 
reluctantly forced to conclude that he has 
not brought psychoanalysis and revealed 
religion any closer together. In fact, he 
has given assistance to those who con- 
tend that “never the twain shall meet.” 


F. J. BRACELAND, M.D. 
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THE WORD 











“But He went down with them on their 
journey to Nazareth, and lived there in 
subjection to them” (Luke 2:51; Feast of 
the Holy Family). 


They were walking ahead of me along 
the street—husband and wife, one well- 
scrubbed, six-year-old boy and his two 
smaller sisters. I could see they were on 
their way to hear the eight-o’clock Mass I 
was going to say at St. John’s. The back 
of the young father’s neck looked freshly 
barbered under a new hat. He was ab- 
stractedly canvassing his pockets, looking 
for collection change for the children, I 
suppose. The boy was making what prog- 
ress boys make when they are absorbed 
in the more important business of count- 
ing sidewalk blocks or tossing pebbles. 
The two little girls, spotless in matching 
coats and bonnets, marched ahead in 
prim, small-girl respectability. But the 
young mother was like a field general con- 
tinually sweeping the family terrain with 
an anxious eye. She brushed a bit of lint 
from her husband’s coat, dabbed at her 
own hair and warned her son away from 
the curb, all in the space of a breath. You 
could see her precise preparations by the 
well-pressed, well-groomed look of the 
whole family, by the unaccustomed flat- 
ness of her son’s hair, by the five pairs of 
highly polished shoe-tips. 

They paused for last inspection before 
entering the church. As I passed them I 
felt much nearer to Nazareth. In fact, I 
had just passed Nazareth on the street, 

On this Sunday the Church honors what 
Christ went out of His way to honor in 
Nazareth, the family. The Holy Family 
was a very plain and ordinary family, just 
a family with God in it. And we can make 
all of our families holy too. We just have 
to keep God in them. 

Keeping God in a family should be no 
great problem. It is where He likes to be. 
But I think the formula for keeping Him 
there would be largely made up of love, 
love for God and for one another. If there 
were enough love there could not but be 
humility and fidelity. Those three things 
make God feel very much at home in any 
family. The family I passed on the street 
looked like the type. After Mass I saw the 
mother at the altar rail, bent over toward 
the smallest girl, gesturing toward the 
tabernacle and explaining something very 
earnestly. God was pleased indeed. And 
Our Lady must have been delighted. 

In case it should strike you that making 
families holy is only relatively important 
in this hour of national emergency, just 
remember that the world’s salvation came 


out of the little home in Nazareth. Had 
we been anxious enough about the holi- 
ness of our families in past years maybe 
we wouldn't have to be so anxious about 
our stockpile of atom bombs now. 

The confusion of our times, the dis- 
union among our leaders, is in great part 
due to a lack of agreement upon the basic 
standards that any child may learn at a 
good mother’s knee. Holier families could 
build our nation into the strongest and 
happiest nation on earth. It would be a 
real, a spiritual strength and happiness. 
DaniEL Focarty, S.J. 





THEATRE 











THE JACKAL ARTS. From practically 
every direction I hear rumors that the 
motion-picture, radio and television in- 
dustries are in an unsound economic con- 
dition. Although it may be a bit un- 
charitable to say so, I hope the rumors 
are not unfounded. 

All three industries are guilty of hei- 
nous crimes against art. Allowances must 
be made for television, of course, since it 
is a new medium of entertainment, and 
subject to the growing pains experienced 
by all young things. The case for motion 
pictures, while considerably weaker, is at 
least plausible. Such productions as Home 
of the Brave, Gentlemen's Agreement and 
Pinky indicate that films are at last be- 
coming esthetically and socially mature. 
It is unfortunate, perhaps, that the me- 
dium is suffering financial headaches just 
as it is reaching maturity as an art. 

Radio is a different story. Bankruptcy 
could not happen to a more deserving in- 
dustry. 

Radio, at first as uncouth as any art in 
its infancy, matured a lot faster than mo- 
tion pictures. It has always purveyed a 
deluge of trash, but from twenty to five 
years ago it also offered a variety of adult 
entertainment. From noon to midnight, 
especially on weekends, opera, symphony 
concerts and a variety of vocal and in- 
strumental recitals were broadcast for the 
pleasure of music-lovers. The programs 
were “live”; the artists were actually in 
the studio performing while listeners en- 
joyed their offerings. 

Religious, educational and cultural pro- 
grams were available, in sufficiency if not 
in abundance, and, like the musical 
broadcasts, were spotted for the conve- 
nience of the civilized ear. Even the “pop- 
ular” programs—semi-classical or contem- 
porary music, or comedy patter frankly 
delivered for laughs—were constructed 
with a decent respect for the listeners’ 
intelligence. Program directors assumed, 
with all the logic in the world on their 
side, that if Dennis Day began to sing 
White Christmas, all the sane people 
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GOD IN 
OUR HOUSE 


by Joseph A. Breig 







An America Press Book 






“The Catholic Home Journal” says: “GOD IN OUR ' 
HOUSE” is better than television when it comes to 
showing how a happy, lucky family lives. Happy be- ) 
cause they do have God in their house, lucky because 
their father can show how to keep Him there!” 


$92 50 Sister Mary Catherine, 0.S.U., Book Review Editor of 


CHARLES DALY in “THE VOICE” says: 
“GOD IN OUR HOUSE qualifies as both pleasure and spiritual reading, and will 
appeal to clergy and laity. The short chapters, complete in themselves, will be 
attractive to those who can devote only a few minutes a day to reading. The Priest 
who is preparing a practical Sunday sermon will find ideas here that he hasn’t } 
found elsewhere.” 


ALSO AN ATTRACTIVE TRIO .. . 
GOD IN OUR HOUSE e HEAR YE HIM e IN HIM WAS LIFE 


by Joseph A. Breig by William A. Donaghy, S.J. by John P. Delaney, S.J. 
These three America Press books are beautifully packaged in a 
cardboard slip envelope. The outside bookplate, with appropriate 
symbols and art work, gives the package a richness you will like. 
Makes an excellent gift package. 
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tuned in on the station would want to 
hear the song through to the end. 


Now, it appears, program directors are 
under the impression that when a soloist 
sings Tennessee Waltz, millions of listen- 
ers want the music stopped after the sixth 
bar, because they are panting to hear 
some nitwit in the Fort Wayne telephone 
directory identify the song and win four 
grand pianos and a feather duster. 

Radio began its descent from a digni- 
fied to a scavenger art when one of its 
bright young men thought up the singing 
commercial. It slipped further downhill 
when some talented oaf suggested bor- 
rowing canned music from the stations 
too poor to employ live entertainers. 
Then, another malevolent genius dreamed 
up the give-away program. 

The unholy triumvirate immediately 
proceeded to convert radio from a me- 
dium of art to an around-the-clock com- 
mercial. Religious and cultural programs 
were shuffled from their usual hours to 
less desirable spots. The Catholic Hour 
was shifted from 6 p.m. to 2 p.m. National 
Vespers, a Protestant religious program, 
was moved from 4 p.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
Town Meeting of the Air was cut from 
an hour to half an hour of broadcasting 
time. 

The obvious, although not stated, rea- 
son for shifting the spots of some quality 
programs, and reducing the time of oth- 
ers, is to reserve the preferred spots for 
the hawkers of soap, cold pills and bobby 
pins. Programs that appeal to the intelli- 
gence and taste of the vast radio audience 
are ruthlessly subordinated to “entertain- 
ment” designed to rouse the cupidity of 
churls and cretins. It is not unpleasant to 
note that selling out to the hucksters has 
not been an altogether profitable venture. 

THEOPHILUS LEwIs 





FILMS 











MACBETH. Orson Welles’ highly indi- 
vidualistic screen treatment of Shake- 
speare’s tragedy is replete with what may 
well be the authentic flavor of eleventh- 
century Scotland. Macbeth’s castle, where 
all the indoor scenes take place, is a dank 
and rock-hewn edifice, in appearance 
something like a cross between Mammoth 
Cave and an Indian pueblo. Set down in 
the midst of a wind-swept, fog-bound, 
desolate landscape, it is, among other 
things, about as inappropriate a setting as 
could be found for Banquo’s line about 
the temple-haunting martlet proclaiming 
that the air is delicate. The members of 
the cast are arrayed in distractingly bar- 
baric raiment (Alan Napier, for example, 
listed on the credit sheet as “a holy fa- 





ther” and speaking the lines of at least 
three minor characters, wears a flowing 
robe and blonde wig and looks for all the 
world like the wolf masquerading as 
Grandma in Walt Disney’s Little Red 
Riding Hood, and Mr. Welles himself 
suggests the appearance and demeanor 
of Genghis Khan). In addition they dis- 
play a primitive, un-Shakespearean di- 
rectness in their approach to deeds of vio- 
lence. As a result of using the play’s 
source-material literally, the picture 
achieves a sustained mood of horror and, 
despite some ludicrous moments, an un- 
academic vitality and a melodramatic 
effectiveness. Inevitably in the process it 
loses much of the beauty of the poetry 
and its stature as tragedy. Adults who are 
willing to take half a loaf of Shakespeare 
in preference to none will probably find 
the film a good try. (Republic) 


STARS IN MY CROWN is the whole- 
some-as-corn-muffins saga of a small-town 
preacher. Parson Gray (Joel McCrea), 
just mustered out of the Confederate 
Army, preaches his first sermon in Wales- 
burg at the local saloon and almost liter- 
ally at the point of a gun. Before long, 
though, he has built himself a church, 
married a wife (Ellen Drew) and settled 
down with the respect and affection of 
the community. The incidents which 
highlight this narrative —the parson’s 
friendly feud with a farmer (Alan Hale) 
who lives by the golden rule but won't 
come to church, his moral victory over a 
band of night riders trying to terrorize an 
ex-slave (Juano Hernandez) into relin- 
quishing his land, and his science-vs.-faith 
clash with a callow young doctor (James 
Mitchell) during a typhoid epidemic—are 
conceived in sentiment and rather heavily 
loaded in the hero’s favor. Despite its su- 
perficiality, the picture does have a genu- 
ine warmth. In addition, much of it is 
seen through the eyes of the parson’s 
young adopted son (Dean Stockwell) and 
successfully conveys the wonder and mys- 
tery of a child’s view of everyday life. 
This is the sort of family fare which 
should be very popular with small-town 
audiences (MGM) 





PAGAN LOVE SONG is a sort of poor 
man’s South Pacific, with a spectacular 
deficiency in the way of plot. The heroine 
(Esther Williams) is a Tahitian maiden 
whose blood lines are tactfully left out of 
the discussion. In any case, she is an 
otherwise eminently suitable heroine be- 
cause she has lots of money. The hero 
(Howard Keel) is an American who has 
inherited a broken-down copra plantation 
and is ruggedly determined to make it 
pay despite the islanders’ refreshingly in- 
formal attitude toward work. By means of 
the first meeting of these two, the picture 
pokes some good-natured fun at the typi- 
cal American’s patronizing, pidgin-Eng- 
lish approach to foreigners. It is unable, 
however, to squeeze much fun or interest 
out of any later developments. Mr. Kee} 
sings well; Miss Williams blends attrac- 
tively with the Technicolor scenery, and 
cavorts through a couple of water ballets 
which are dragged willy-nilly into the 
proceedings. And that is about all that 
can be said for the picture. Adult. (MGM) 
Morra WALSH 


(America’s moral approval of a film is al- 
ways expressed by indicating its fitness 
for either adult or family viewing. Ed.) 





PARADE 











SOMEWHAT LIKE A PILOTLESS 
airplane, human energy, by and large, 
whirled through the week seemingly de- 
void of control and direction. . . . In the 
social sense, the environment shook with 
crash-landing of events. . . . In Oklahoma 
City, two cousins who had not seen each 
other for years met when their autos col- 
lided. Following their get-together, both 
cousins were arrested for not having driv- 
ers’ licenses. . . . Fatuously brushed aside 
was the advice about looking before leap- 
ing. . . . In Paris, after two men had 
beaten up a pedestrian, one of the at- 
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DAILY 


MASS 


GUIDE 


30¢ a copy 





THE MASS YEAR — 1951 


For those who use a daily Missal 
this Mass guide is very helpful. It 
contains the Ordo in English for 
Mass each day. Published annually 
since 1942, It also has a one-page 
meditation for each Sunday on the 
Postcommunion and on some of the 
greater Feast Days. 124 pages. 


The Grail 


4 copies $1.00 50 copies $10.00 
Order from 


ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 
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Thinks About 
VILLA CARONDELET 


“You cannot realize what it 
meant to us to find a school of 
such beauty in so healthful a 
climate. Both Captain 
$ and I feel so sincerely that our 
daughter’s sojourn at St. Joseph’s 
was a turning point in her life. 
She has since developed into a 
fine, sweet girl —and I lay it 
largely to the strong influence 
the school had on her character. 
Her own remembrances are of 


the happiest.” 
A MOTHER 
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ARCHMERE 


Catholic preparatory school for boys under 
the Norbertine Canons. Fully accredited. 
High academic standards. High school only. 
Small classes. Resident or day. Limited 
enrollment. All sports. Gym. Catalog. 
VERY REVEREND HEADMASTER 
Box 67-X, Claymont, Delaware 


BARRY COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 








Music, Teacher Training, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 

Social Service, Business 


Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 


pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 





Saint Mary-of -the-Woods 


In the inspiring environment of this accredited 
standard college, girls acquire cultural knowledge 
and career skills. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Music, 
art, commerce, secretarial, journalism, teacher 
training, speech and radio. Beautiful buildings, 
spacious campus. Tennis, riding, swimming. 
Catalog. Early registration advised. 


Box 71 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 


MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher Training. 

Nursing, Medical Technology, and Business. 
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Read What One Alumna _ 3 


VILLA CARONDELET 


St. Joseph’s Academy, Tucson, Arizona 
Established 1870 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet 
Resident and day school for girls. Beautifully 
appointed buildings on 1475-acre estate. Grades 
and fully accredited high school. Musie, art, 
dramatics. Small classes. Home atmosphere. Ideal 
climate and location. Tennis, riding, swimming. 








COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic institution for the 
higher education of women conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional 
advantages. 

For Information Address the Registrar 





REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
CURRICULA 


Liberal Arte—Commerce—Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Address: The Registrar 





T. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 


Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Accredited Boarding School for High School Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 


COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 

Awards M.A., M.S., M.S. in E., B.A. and B.S. 
degrees. Prepares for secondary school teaching: 
nursing; business; social work; chemistry and 
biology research; faboratory technicians; creative 
writing; pre-medical; music; and allied fields. 
A fully aceredited college for women. Conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph. 

For further information address The Registrar 


Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


i a) 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


CoNDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher training, 
music. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 

For information address 
Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, New Jersey 
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COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 





WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Course in Arts and _ Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 


retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts 
Confers B.B., B.S. Degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 


Saint Joseph 
Academy 


In Southern Pa. near Lancaster 


A Catholic school for girls. Grades 9-12. Offere 
college preparatory, general and commercial 
courses. Small classes. Beautiful modern building 
located on 140 acres. Tennis, hockey, etc. $600 
includes laundry. Approved by State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 


R. D 2E Columbia, Pa. 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PENNA. 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DEGREE 
Pre-professional Training for Medicine, 
Teacher Training 
ACCREDITED BY THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 





SALVE REGINA COLLEGE 


Newport, Ruope IsLanp 
Conducted by the Religious Sisters of Mercy 
Offers A. B., also B. S. in Nursing 

Curricula: 


LiseRAL ARTS ® COMMERCE 
Homr Economics ® NURSING 
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St. MICHAELS 
COLLEGE 


Winooski 3, VERMONT 
A Liberal Arts College fer 
men. Near Burilagten. 
Courses leading te B.A. 
and 8.$. degrees. Fully 
accredited. All sports, in- 
eluding winter activities in 
seenle locale. Terms begin 
February and September. 
Apply early. 
Write Registrar 
fer CATALOGUBS 

Regular er Summer Sessions 


GEORGETOWN 


VISITATION CONVENT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Fully Accredited 
Preparatory School and Junior College for 
Girls—151st Year 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Junior College-Liberal Arts Transfer and 
Terminal, Secretarial, Medical Secretarial, 
Boarding and Day. Sports. Advantages of 
Country Life in the National Capital. 
Address: Head Mistress of Preparatory School 
Dean of Junior College 








NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 








AMERICA has opening for istant to 
adertising manager; knowledge of ad- 
vertising layout and production neces- 
sary; some stenography. Address Box 
AM, America, 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, 
N. Y. or phone Miss Viymen—MU 6-5750. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build school; 
85 Catholics in two counties of 85,000 
population. PLEASE help us! Rev. Louis R. 
Williamson, Hartsville, South Carolina. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a_ school 
to plant the Catholic tradition. Small con- 
tributions are precious and welcome. Rev. 
John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mission, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 





IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for Cata- 
log. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 











SEXTON 
SIRLOIN CLUB 


EY SAUCE 


Ask the waiter for this exquisite 
table sauce, provided by gra- 
cious hosts in 48 states. 


Sexto QUALITY 


FOODS 


If you cannot purchase this in your home 


town—write us—=P.O. Box J. $., Chicago (90) 
0-39 





tackers peered into the victim’s face and 
exclaimed: “Oh, excuse us, please. We 
thought you were somebody else.” . 
Ideas for progressive education lurked in 
the news. _. In Palmerston, Ont., a little 
goat followed a little girl to school. Un- 
able to eject the beast, the teacher as- 
signed it to a seat in the second row of 
the classroom. . . . How one thing leads 
to another was noted... . In Philadelphia, 
a gust of wind blew off a citizen’s hat. 
While he was chasing the hat, another 
gust blew off his toupée. . . . In Wash- 
ington, a hornet wandered into a moving 
auto. The driver swung at the hornet, the 
auto swung into a parked car... . In cer- 
tain areas, a sense of futility seemed to be 
spreading. Appeals for the underprivi- 
leged fell on deaf ears... . In Los An- 
geles, a bald councilman denounced the 
mid-century practice of charging nearly 
hairless men $1.25 for a haircut. Pleading 
for justice, he declared: “Cutting the hair 
of men like me only takes about two min- 
utes. It should not cost more than thirty- 
five cents.” 


The disadvantages of the machine age 
were glimpsed. ... In Bellingham, Wash., 
city employes discovered their new coin- 
wrapping machine was putting fifty-five 
pennies into each fifty-cent roll. .. . The 
week’s misdirected energy fluttered about 
in strange ways. ... In Nobleton, Ont., 
an eight-year-old boy borrowed his fa- 
ther’s 22-caliber rifle and went big-game 
hunting. His bag for the day: four cows 
on a neighboring farm. . . . In Ledbury, 
England, a young farm worker stole a 
tractor so that he could visit his girl sixty 
miles away. He told an unimpressed judge 
he had no other means of transportation. 
. . . Indulgence in wishful thinking was 
reported. . . . In Monticello, N. Y., a 
youth wrote his draft board about a 
change in address, and added the post- 
script: “Without wanting to seem uncor- 
dial, I hope that there will be no need 
for further correspondence between us for 
some time.” . . . Ulterior motives lurked 
behind advertisements. . . . In India, the 
New Delhi Times ran the following ad: 
“European business man seeks acquaint- 
ance of attractive widow occupying own 
flat. Object matrimony. Please send full 
particulars of flat.” 


Human energy may at times appear to be 
devoid of direction and control. . . . But 
the appearances are deceitful. . . . Every 
human being in his flight through this 
earthly life is always in control of the di- 
rection in whieh he is heading. . . . He 
can, if he so wills, set his course through 
this life so that he will land at the celes- 
tial airport and take up residence forever 
in heaven. . . . Or, he can set his course 
so that he will land in the infernal airport 
and take up residence forever in hell... . 
This is the awesome decision each human 
being must make during this earthly life. 
Joun A. TOoMEY 






RELIGIOUS 
| SISTERS 


Translated from the French 


Essays on the true foundations 
and principles of the life of re- 
ligious orders and methods for 
applying these principles and 
adapting them to modern condi- 
| | tions. The work enables superiors 
to review and co-ordinate their 
knowledge of the religious life 
and to acquire data indispensable 
to the discharge of their office. 
It recalls the general teaching of 
the Church concerning religious 
life as set forth in the Gospel, in 
Canon Law and in Theology. By 
laying particular emphasis on 
psychology and sociology the book 

makes a notable contribution to 
the revival of the religious life. 


$3.50 


) At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 














| WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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FORDHAM 


UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1841—Conducted by the Jesuits 


At Fordham Road, Bronx 
New York 58, N. Y. 


Fordham College of Arts & Sciences 
New Freshman Class—February, 1951 


Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences 

College of Pharmacy 

School of Business 

Fordham Preparatory School 





At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 





City Hall Division 





School of Law 

School of Business 
School of Education 
School of Adult Education 


At 134 East 39 St., New York 16,N.Y. 





School of Social Service 
Catalogues of Each School Sent on Request 
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WRITTEN BY EXPERTS 


/utormation 
HANDY POCKET SIZE 


/nformation 
USES ALL PLAIN TALK 
/utormation 


a monthly magazine published 
by the PAULIST FATHERS 


ORDER NOW 
nl 
-.1 year only, $2.00 
2 years, $3.50 
a 3 years, $5.00 


e" WRITE TODAY TO 


403 WEST 59TH STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 








































Looking for a Publisher? 


Our basic policy is to encourage new authors. 
If you are looking for a publisher of your book, 
learn how we can help you. Send us your manu- 
script or write today for Free Booklet CA. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 230 W. 41 St., N. Y. 18 
In California: Equitable Bidg., Hollywood 


JOHN McCORMACK 


DOMESTIC and IMPORTED 
RECORDS 


Catholic and Irish Records 


Catalogue Mailed Free 
on Request 


Blarney Castle Products Co. 


Box 102, Times Plaza Station 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
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by PIERO 
BARGELLINI 
a 


Written 
for 
Every 
Catholic 


To Read 


® 
$2.25 
POSTPAID 






You can order this book from any bookseller 
carrying Catholic books, or order by mail directly. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 








Dean Pound and natural law 
Epiror: Mr. Elliott, in his well-written 
and interesting article, “Natural Law In- 
stitute in Los Angeles” (Am. 12/9), gives 
an outline of what Dean Pound said in 
his address there. The author character- 
izes Pound’s “dynamic conception” of the 
law as “precisely” the Thomist concept of 
natural law. Unless Dean Pound enunci- 
ated views at the Los Angeles meeting 
which are not reported in Mr. Elliott’s 
article, or has changed his views consid- 
erably since 1949—neither of which seems 
likely—it is not quite accurate, it seems to 
this writer, to classify Pound as an ex- 
ponent of natural-law or Thomistic juris- 
prudence. 

The involved question of the eminent 
Dean Pound’s views on the natural law 
was discussed admirably and extensively 
by Professor Karl Kreilkamp of Notre 
Dame in the Fordham Law Review for 
November, 1949. It is risky to attempt to 
sum up this learned commentator’s find- 
ings on Dean Pound in the short space 
here available. In briefest review, Kreil- 
kamp says this: Pound is to be praised for 
his part in the movement to reassert the 
moral aspects of law, but he is neverthe- 
less not a scholastic or a Thomist. “What 
is truly good for man, and what bad, is 
for Pound unknowable; all that can be 
surely and scientifically known is what 
men think to be good.” Pound’s jurispru- 
dence, consequently, is basically one of 
moral skepticism and relativism. Pound 
confines jurisprudence to the “amoral 
technique of applying an arbitrarily given 
set of moral and social ideals, issuing 
from society.” 

If Dean Pound has spoken in L. A. in 
such a way that he has invalidated this 
judgment of his jurisprudence, it would 
be very useful for all American citizens to 
have his views published in full. 

RoBeErt F, Drinan, S.J. 

Weston, Mass. 


Whither the UN? 

Eprror: For one who clings desperately 
to the idea of a United Nations and finds 
it increasingly difficult, can you shed some 
light? 

Your editorial (Am. 12/9/50, p. 298) 
speaks of the risk of destroying “the unity 
of the nations standing with us against 
Soviet imperialism.” 

In the next column you state: “That the 
open-minded attitude of the United States 
[in the UN] has been perverted is the 
fault of both the Security Council and 
the General Assembly.” 

Well, that covers about all the nations 
in the UN. Who, then, are the nations 


1951 


“standing with us’? And if they aren’t 
in the Security Council or the General 
Assembly, aren’t we “clinging” much too 
long? Futile, isn’t it? 
ANGELA V. HiLu 
Altadena, Calif. 


Realism-—at home and abroad 
Epitor: Thank you for the excellent arti- 
cle by Richard Deverall, “Hollywood 
over Asia” (Am. 12/9). Under present 
international conditions, his well-authen- 
ticated revelations carry an impact com- 
parable to the discovery of a spy-ring in 
our midst. The article should be in the 
hands of every lawmaker in Washington. 
Our copy has been forwarded there, since 
such items are frequently overlooked by 
our Congressmen. This would not be the 
case, however, if a few dozen Catholics in 
each city would bother to remail their 
copies with a covering letter. 

Incidentally, the realism in American 
movies that Mr. Deverall recommends for 
Asiatic consumption would be an invalu- 
able aid to the development of emotional 
maturity in our own people, with a conse- 
quent reduction in the number of broken 
homes and delinquent adolescents. Edu- 
cators and parents find their efforts to 
develop emotional maturity, and especially 
to inculcate sound Christian objectives in 
marriage in the young, sadly hampered by 
youth’s constant exposure to glamorized 
false standards in the movies. The Legion 
of Decency prevents certain atrocities, but 
the simple device of showing Susie, the 
gay young mother, always and invariably 
surrounded by servants and luxuries is 
enough to unfit the average girl for bliss 
in a three-room walk-up with her strug- 
gling young American husband. 

Of the forty-five domestic and foreign 
periodicals, secular and religious, that we 
read regularly, America is indubitably 
the most reliable and stimulating even in 
politics and literature, to say nothing of 
religion. We should be lost without it. 

Evetyn Dorsey O’Gara 

Chicago, Il. 


Approval 
Eprror: My wife and I enjoy reading the 
contents of AMERICA so much that we 
feel we cannot do without it. We are 
greatly enlightened and benefited by all 
of the articles printed in it and take de- 
light in passing the information on to 
others who are interested in this type of 
literature. 

You have our best wishes for continued 
success in your great work. 

WiiuiaM A. TURNER 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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